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Italian pianist Pina Napolitano 
brings her exceptional intellect and musicality to 
Beethoven's Piano Sonatas Opp. 110 and 111, 
works by Elliott Carter, and 
Jeffrey Mumford's two Elliott Carter tributes. 
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In Tempo e Tempi, Pina Napolitano traces 
connections between Carter and Beethoven, 
composers whose music exhibits both power and 
playfulness, combining taut structures with the 
freedom of fantasia. Tempo e Tempi (Time and Times) 
takes its name from a poem by Eugenio Montale, set 
by Carter, that encapsulates two central aspects of 
the album: the relationships between different 
superimposed musical times, and the relationship 
between historical times, which makes possible the 
musical 'meeting' between these two composers 
from different epochs. Napolitano plays Carter's 
Night Fantasies and Two Thoughts about the Piano 
alongside Beethoven's Sonatas Opp. 110 and 111, as 
well as Jeffrey Mumford's two Elliott Carter tributes. 


^.. magical ..." Gramophone 
^. up there with Gilels .." International Piano Magazine 


A sumptuous album starring 
soprano Chen Reiss, pianist Javier Negrín, 
conductor Thomas Rósner, 
tenor Jan Petryka, baritone Paul Armin Edelmann, 
and the Beethoven Philharmonie. 
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The album title, Voices, alludes to the glorious vocal 
works featured on the album, and to the singing 
quality of Beethoven's melodic lines in the Piano 
Concerto arrangement of his Violin Concerto, which 
ends the album. Voices opens with Beethoven's 
terzetto, Tremate, empi, tremate, featuring all three 
singers accompanied by the Beethoven 
Philharmonie. At the heart of the disc is Mozart's 
concert aria for soprano, piano and orchestra, Ch'io 
mi scordi di te?, K. 505. Chen Reiss is a rising star of the 
opera world, and is paired in the Mozart with Negrín, 
who has enjoyed considerable acclaim for his solo 
Odradek releases: 
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“... sensitively shaped reading ...” 
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From Henry Wood to Anna Meredith, 
we reveal the movers and shakers who 
have defined a great British féstival 


Also in this issue 
Scheherazade 
Music inspired by the Orient 
Johannes Brahms 
A guide to A German Requiem 
Carolina Eyck 
The theremin's master player 
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Released to coincide with the 
great violinist's 75th birthday 
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THIS MONTH’S CONTRIBUTORS 
Michael White 


Critic and writer 
‘The Proms are about music, but 
also about people; and confined 


to spend time — in imagination — 
with the people in this piece. l'd embrace them 
all if social distancing allowed.' Page 26 


by lockdown, it's been therapeutic 


Welcome 


Well, forthe first time, you 
know as much about this year's 
BBC Proms as I do. As we go to 
press, Proms controller David 
Pickard and his team are still 
busy deciding which archive 
concerts to broadcast and, 
* depending on the ever-changing 
///. government guidelines, second- 
` guessing whether any sort of 
live performance will be possible in the final weeks of 
the season. All very complicated. So for that very reason, 
we're unable to bring you listings as we usually would. 
Fear not, however — as soon as we get the nod, we'll be 
posting full details on our website at ww w.classical- 
music.com. And we hope to preview some ofthe live 
elements (should there be any) in next month's issue. 
Amongthe Proms we had been looking forward to is 
one by the young, dynamic BME ensemble Chineke! — 
Richard Morrison’s feature on p40 charts its remarkable 
rise, spearheaded by the inspirational double bassist 
Chi-chi Nwanoku. And we sadly wont get to hear from 
theremin player Carolina Eyck, but Kate Molleson's 
interview with her on p36 will hopefully inspire you to 
explore her extraordinary instrument on your own. 
Some final good news: we've at last launched a brand 
new website. It looks fantastic and it's much easier to 
navigate. Wed love you to take a look and let us know 
what you think — after all, you're the people we want to 
please! Do send feedback to music@classical-music.com. 


Oliver Condy Editor 


Chris de Souza 


Broadcaster and writer 

‘I’m fascinated by the role that 
Czerny, friend of Beethoven and 
teacher of Liszt, played in the 
evolution from the Classical to the 


Natasha Loges 

Academic, critic and writer 
‘Brahms’s Requiem can feel 
dauntingly vast and complex, 
especially if you’re in the choir! 
But I’ve also been reminded that 


Romantic aesthetic. There’s much fascinating it’s a deeply moving testament of personal and 
music too, not necessarily all for piano.’ Page 56 collective grieving — and healing.’ Page 60 
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4 Have your say... 


Write to: The editor, BBC Music Magazine, Eagle House, Colston Avenue, Bristol, BS1 4ST 
Email: music@classical-music.com Social media: contact us on Facebook and Twitter 


Crystal clear 

I was fascinated by your July 
issue A Manns for All Seasons 
article, documenting the life 
and work of August Manns at 
Crystal Palace. My first visit to 
the site was one misty Sunday 
morning in November 1990 
and I was astonished by its size 
— even the railway station was 
magnificent! I wondered what 
the acoustic was like with such 
a large building and so much 
glass in its construction — are 
there recordings of August 
Mann conducting his orchestra 
or of later recordings from the 
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WIN! 12 MONTHS 
OF PRIMEPHONIC 


Every month we will award 
the best letter with a year’s 
Platinum subscription to 
classical music streaming 
site Primephonic, giving you 
lossless 24-bit FLAC access 
to hundreds of thousands of 
recordings — worth £149. The 


Music for difficult times 
Here is a keyworker point of view on music choices in 
corona times. When enclosed in PPE in a COVID-19 lab for 
hours, my memory is my source of musical therapy. Having 
spentthe last 20 years in amateur orchestras, there is quite 
anarray of music floating around in my head. I keep coming back to 
Tchaikovsky's Sixth Symphony, particularly the contrast between the 
third and fourth movements. The theme opening that heart-wrenching 
fourth movement is a composite of notes contributed to by different 
sections — no single instrument has the 
whole melody. On a tiring day in the lab, 
it occurred to me that our contribution 
to the effort is much like this — only 
when combined with the work of others 
does it make sense. In contrast, when 

I get home, I play Beethoven — once a 
composer I didn’t understand, now the 
structural and melodic beauty both 
fascinates and calms me. The middle 
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Sixth sense: 
Tchaikovsky keeps 
company in the lab 


movements of the Pathétique and 
Moonlight sonatas and the Andante favori 
in F spring to mind. Perfect antidotes to a 
crazy day behind the front line. 

Joanna Baxter, Cambridgeshire 


editor reserves the right to 
shorten letters for publication. 


> primephonic 


1920s and 1930s? Perhaps it 
was the misty morning but 

the whole feeling was one of 
melancholy. But there was a 
better feeling when I stumbled 
across the prehistoric statues 
of dinosaurs — not music, but it 
gave the feeling of joyousness 
for the whole abandoned site. 
Henry Hambley, Skelmorlie 


Storming ahead 

You invite readers to submit 
recommendations of musical 
storms to supplement 

those in Malcolm Hayes's 
comprehensive feature (The 


Perfect Storm, July). Both my 
suggestions come from operas 
and avoid the excuse for 

mere onomatopoeic ‘bangs’ 
through the use of repetitive 
ground bass-style techniques 
and by being integrated into 
the plots. We know that the 
earlier composer was a great 
influence on the later one - T 
refer, of course, to Purcell (Act 
II, Scene I of Dido and Aeneas) 
and Benjamin Britten (Act I, 
Scene II of Peter Grimes, also 
used as aconcert item as one 
of the Sea Interludes). 

David Hart, Perranporth 


Top tempests 

Living on these isles, for a real 
storm at sea we haveto listen 

to Bridge and Britten. They 
depicted very stormy weather 
indeed:the former in the final 
movement of his The Sea, the 
latter inthe fourth Sea Interlude 
from Peter Grimes. 

Jacob Buis, Betws-y-Coed 


Alpine angst 
Mountaineering in north- 
west Scotland, I was caught 
in a thunderstorm on the 
summit of Arkle. Nothing 
else compares in conveying 


the puny insignificance of a 
human being in the face of 
such monumental forces. I can 
still smell the smashed rock 
from the lightning strikes and 
the thunder left me partially 
deaf for weeks. A few months 
later listening to Strauss’s 
Alpensinfonie in my study, I 
almost had a panic attack, such 
was the accuracy and detail 
of his storm, right down to 
that moment of wild euphoria 
when you sense it moving 

on, you are still alive and you 
get up and run. Strauss knew 
his mountains as well as his 
musical craft — his is the best 
storm in all music. 

Jack MacInnes, Orkney 

The editor replies: 

We've been enjoying reading 
your thoughts about the best 
storms in classical music — do 
keep them coming! 


Munch appreciated 
Andrew McGregor’s reflections 
on Karl Münchinger 
(Orchestral reviews, July) 
reminded me of a concert he 
and his Stuttgart Chamber 
Orchestra gave in 1953 (I 
think) at the Colston Hall in 
Bristol. It was my very first 
encounter with live classical 
music (schoolboy ticket at 
2/6; taken by a classmate). At 
14, Iwas impressionable, but 
I was not so much impressed 
as transported into a new and 
enchanting world. Maybe 
my school tradition of music, 
especially plainsong, had 
opened my ears feelings and 
mind. I am, at 80, forever 
grateful to Münchinger and 
his players as it led me into 
66 years of challenge, delight 
and learning. 

Anthony J Berry, Stockport 


Future star 

Reading your interview with 
Barbara Hannigan (May) was 
such a treat. I met Barbara in 


‘i 


1987 when I was on staff with 
a musical theatre training 
programme, Triple Threats, in 
Charlottetown, Prince Edward 
Island, Canada. She was a 
bright light even then — while 
other students were belting 
their hearts out in classes and 
performances, Barbara was 
soaring above them all with 
her ethereal, angelic voice. 

We may have even sungthe 
duet ‘A Little Fall of Rain’ from 
Les Misérables at a cabaret 
performance; she will need to 
verify that, as my memory is 

a bit fuzzy on this point. That 
autumn of 1987 she moved 
from Nova Scotia to Toronto 
tolive with her aunt, so she 
could attend Etobicoke School 
ofthe Arts. As I was living in 
Toronto in the Spring/Summer 
of 1988, I was able to attend one 
of her school performances. I 
remember thinking I will be 
able to say ‘I knew her when...’ 
Thank you, Barbara, for 
proving me right! 

Mark Stevenson, 

Fort Myers, Florida, US 


A restful walk 

Brian Wise’s Walk New York! 
feature (May) delightfully 
chronicles the former homes 
of many musicians. Certainly 
during my times in New YorkI 
have passed by many ofthese 
sites completely oblivious to 
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their musical heritage and 
thusthe article provides a 
valuable guide. But Id like 

to add another ‘residence’ 

in New York connected to 
famous musicians and free 

for all to visit and pay their 
respects. I speak of Louis 
Moreau Gottschalk and 
Leonard Bernstein, both of 
whom have their final resting 
place in beautiful Green- 
Wood Cemetery in Brooklyn. 
Established in 1838 as one of 
the first park cemeteries with 
ponds, plantings and walkways 
designed for strolling, Green- 
Wood became the fashionable 
burying ground for the late- 
19th century. Bernstein has 

a modest tombstone while 
Gottschalk is memorialised 
with a bronze statue ofthe 
‘Angel of Music’ erected in 2012 
to replacethe original marble 
angel destroyed by vandalism. 
Gottschalk died in 1869 but 
Bernstein has been at Green- 
Wood only since 1990. We can 
assume neither will be moving 
anytime soon. 
Margaret B Barker, 

Madison, Wisconsin, US 


Manhatten mystery 
Tenjoyed reading Walk New 
York!. The Ansonia (2017-2019 
Broadway), formerly a hotel 
and now a block of flats, was 
also the home of the early- 


Hit sounds: (above left) Bernstein’s 
humble grave in Green-Wood 
Cemetery; (above) inspired by 

the Ansonia’s residents, baseball 
legend Babe Ruth took up the sax 


20th-century Russian bass 
Feodor Chaliapin, who was 
very highly regarded in this 
city, and of Florence Ziegfeld, a 
producer of Broadway musical 
extravaganzas. The famed 
American baseball player Babe 
Ruth also stayed at the Ansonia 
— he was so taken with all that 
musical talent that he took up 
the saxophone. Meanwhile, 
Mahler may well have resided 
at the Majestic Hotel (115 
Central Park West) in 1907, 

as the article says. He did not, 
however, reside at the building 
illustrated in the photo, as it 
was built from 1929-31. The 
former Upper West Side homes 
of Amy Beach, Aaron Copland, 
Charles Ives and Emma Steiner 
are all on my patch and close 

to the modern Lincoln Center. 
I can vouch that Copland’s 
home, the Empire Hotel, is 

still standing. 

Arthur Tenenholtz, 

New York, US 

The editor replies: 

Thank you all for your 
fascinating letters on the 

back of Brian’s piece, and 

we naturally apologise for 

the wrong photo, lovely 
building though itis... 
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Our pick of the month's news, views and interviews 


Domingo Hindoyan named as RLPO chief conductor 
Highly rated Venezuelan to succeed Vasily Petrenko from September 2021 


Baton change: 

Liverpool's new recruit 
Domingo Hindoyan and 
(right) the departing Petrenko 


The Royal Liverpool Philharmonic 
Orchestra (RLPO) has announced that 
Domingo Hindoyan is to be its next chief 
conductor. The 40-year-old Venezuelan 
will begin his new role on Merseyside 
at the beginning ofthe 2021-22 season, 
taking over from Vasily Petrenko, who will 
become the orchestra's conductor laureate. 
Currently the principal guest conductor 
ofthe Polish National Radio Symphony 
Orchestra, Hindoyan started his musical 
career as a violinist within Venezuela's El 
Sistema music education network. He first 
turned his attention to conducting while 
studying at the Haute École de Musique de 
Genéve in Switzerland and, from 2013- 
16, was assistant to Daniel Barenboim 
at Berlin's Deutsche Staatsoper. His 
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appointment in Liverpool will make him 
the latest in a line of El Sistema alumni 
to take up significant conducting posts 
worldwide, joining the likes of Gustavo 
Dudamel, music director ofthe LA 


"This orchestra is a great 
collective force formed 
by brilliant individuals’ 


Philharmonic, and Rafael Payare, former 

chief conductor of the Ulster Orchestra. 
Hindoyan, who is married to the 

soprano Sonya Yoncheva, will have big 

shoes to fill in Liverpool. Appointed as 

a comparative unknown 29 year-old in 

2005, the Leningrad-born Petrenko has 


been a huge success in his 15 years at the 
helm of the RLPO, bringing a new energy 
to the orchestra’s Philharmonic Hall 
seasons and releasing a string of acclaimed 
recordings - their disc of Tchaikovsky’s 
Symphonies Nos 1, 2 and 5 was named 
BBC Music Magazine Recording of the 
Year in 2017. 

However, Hindoyan and his new players 
already know they enjoy each others’ 
company, as he first conducted them in 
a concert of Mozart and Beethoven last 
year. ‘Since the first time I worked with the 
Royal Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra, 
I encountered an amazing group of 
musicians whose warm personalities and 
passion for music shone through, he says. 
‘This orchestra is a great collective force 
formed by brilliant individuals. What 
excited me was not only the orchestra 
but the vibrant city of Liverpool and its 
historic connection with music and sports. 
An orchestra is a fundamental ambassador 
for the arts, and together our priorities 
will be to preserve the great heritage of the 
music we perform, welcome audiences 
with unprecedented sounds and build the 
future for new generations with fruitful 
educational projects.’ 
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Saying it with flowers, lockdown-style 


The classical music world has been Klavierfestival Ruhr (below). There was 
nothing if not inventive in finding ways greenery aplenty on show, too, at the 

to keep concert life as normal as possible ^ Uceli Quartet's concert at Barcelona’s 
in these socially distanced times. In Liceu on 22 June when, to celebrate 
Bochum, Germany, even the tradition the famous opera house’s livestreamed 
of presenting post-concert flowers re-opening recital, management filled E 
has been taken into consideration, as each of the 2,292 seats with a pot 
Rudolf Buchbinder discovered to his plant. The programme included, aptly, 
delight after his recent recital at the Puccini's Chrysanthemums. 
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Back in Brum: conductor Alpesh Chauhan 
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Operatic Alpesh 

Conductor Alpesh Chauhan has been named 
as the new music director of Birmingham 
Opera. Hailing from the Midlands city 
himself, Chauhan was assistant conductor 
ofthe City of Birmingham Symphony 
Orchestra from 2014-16, after which he 

was appointed principal conductor of the 
Filarmonica Arturo Toscanini in Parma. 


Home inspirations 

This year's Royal Philharmonic Society 
Awards for live performance are to include 

a prize for musical achievements during 
lockdown. Voted for by the public, the 
Inspiration Award will be presented to an 
individual or group who, says the RPS, ‘found 
a way to perform something truly special 


—. THEMONTHINNUMBERS online, who shared their creativity in a fresh 


format or setting, or who roused others to be 


more musical themselves in confinement’. 
...letters fewer. With a new name to 


be announced in the near future, the 
‘Colston Hall’ sign has been removed 
from the Bristol concert venue, 
currently undergoing rebuilding work. 


Distant success 

Congratulations to Diana Adamyan, who has 
won this year’s Khachaturian International 
Competition for violinists. For the first time 
ever, the competition took place entirely 
online, with each of the six finalists playing 
Khachaturian’s Violin Concerto in their own 
houses, accompanied by a live-streamed 
Armenian State Symphony orchestra. We 
would normally say that Adamyan took 
home a $10,000 prize, but she was, of course, 
already at home. 


. years old. That's the age 
of Klaus Makela, named as 
the new music director of 
the Orchestre de Paris. 


Artfully composed 

ORA Singers have launched a new scheme 
to help composers whose work may have 
dried up during the coronavirus crisis. The 
Emergency Composers’ Fund will see eight 
composers receive commissions of £1,500 
each to write a piece based on works of art 


38,000 


say they have adapted well to teaching ...pounds raised by pianist Margaret on show at London's Tate Modern gallery. 
students online during lockdown, Fingerhut (above) through her '88 The works featured range from Matisse's The 
reveals a recent survey. Keys' series of livestreamed recitals. Snail (1953) to Lorna Simpson's Then & Now 


...per cent of British music teachers 


SVEN LORENZ, ANDY TYLER, PATRICK ALLEN 


(2016). See orasingers.co.uk/composers-fund. 
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Rising Stars 
Three to look out for... 


Marci Meth Soprano 

Born: Los Angeles, US 
Career highlight: The 
creation of The Wild 
Song, my album which 
frames Britten’s folksong 
arrangements with nature 
` soundscapes and poetry 
by WB Yeats. 

Musical hero: Soprano Barbara Bonney, the 
consummate recitalist — within minutes of a 
concert, she has the audience breathing with 
her and her attention to text is astounding. 
Dream concert: I would love to bring the 
staged performance of The Wild Song to the 
Walt Disney Concert Hall in Los Angeles. 
Having lived in Europe for so long, it would 
be like bringing it home. 


Lisa Robertson Composer 

Born: Lochaline, Scotland 
Career highlight: 
Hearing Seabird Cities, 
my portrait ofthe coastal 
Highland landscape, 
brought to life in the 
©, hands of the Czech 

À Philharmonic was 
thrilling. The musical individuality and 
expression with which they approached 
the piece will be forever imprinted on my 
musical imagination. 

Musical hero: For their individuality and 
influence I would count Stravinsky, Hans 
Abrahamsen, Kaija Saariaho and Bent 
Sgrenson as personal heroes. They have 
captured my imagination and opened 
doors to new possibilities of sound. 
Dream concert: An environmentally 
themed orchestral work with extended 
instrumentation. I'd also love to see a 
collaboration between Barbara Hannigan 
and Patricia Kopatchinskaja. 


Anna-Liisa Eller Kannel player 
Born: Tallinn, Estonia 
Career highlight: 
Recording a solo album 
with Harmonia Mundi, 
which gave me the 
freedom to decide a 
programme and include 
my recent discovery of 
electronics and free improvisation. 

Musical hero: I admire lutenist Rolf 
Lislevand's natural musicality and perfect 
technical skills. He manipulates tempos and 
has such a wide dynamic range. 

Dream concert: The Kannel [an Estonian 
plucked string instrument] suits the acoustics 
of churches and smaller concert venues best. 
Td play early music repertoire combined with 
contemporary music and electronics. 
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TIMEPIECE This month in history 


AUGUST 1952 


Blank expression: 
John Cage ponders 
the score of 4'33" 


Cage bemuses New York 
with the sound of silence 


n the evening of 29 August 
1952, David Tudor stepped onto 
the platform of the aptly named 
Maverick Concert Hall, a historic 
timber-hewn venue nestling in forest 
near Woodstock, New York. Seating 
himself at the piano he placed a score 
on the stand, set a stopwatch, closed 
the lid — and sat quietly for 33 seconds. 
Briefly openingthen re-shutting the 
lid, he re-set the stopwatch and sat for 
two minutes 40 seconds, occasionally 
turning the score’s pages. He repeated 
the process, this time for one minute 


20 seconds. Finally he stood, bowed 
to polite applause from the remaining 
audience and walked off stage. 

So passed the premiere of 4'33", the 
three-movement ‘silent piece’ titled for 
its chance-determined total duration 
and marked “Tacet, for any instrument 
or combination of instruments’. It 
would confirm John Cage as one of the 
most controversial — and significant — 
composers of the 20th century. 

At the post-concert discussion, shock 
and bemusement gave way to anger. 
Cage had seemingly thumbed his nose 


Keys and canvases: (above) the 
pianist David Tudor; (right) artist 
Robert Rauschenberg and one 
of his White Paintings 


at the entire western concert tradition, 
even at music itself. Amid the uproar, an 
irate local artist shouted, ‘Good people 
of Woodstock, let’s drive these people 
out of town!’ 

Cage offered some intriguing insights 
when asked afterwards about the event: 
‘They missed the point. There's no such 
thing as silence. What they thought was 
silence, because they didn’t know how 
to listen, was full of accidental sounds. 
You could hear the wind stirring outside 
during the first movement. During the 
second, raindrops began patterning the 
roof, and during the third the people 
themselves made all kinds of interesting 
sounds as they talked or walked out. 

Many assumed 453" was some kind 
of Dadaist publicity stunt; indeed, a 
critic dismissed a subsequent New York 
performance as 'Greenwich Village 
exhibitionism’. While undoubtedly 
subversive, however, it was far from 
renegade for its own sake, but sprang 
from many years spent pondering 
the nature of silence, intentionality, 
listening and performance. Another 
critic would later declare it ‘the pivotal 
composition of this century’. 

Cage’s ideas had begun to coalesce 
in 1948, when he first mooted a silent 
piece. This, he said, would be dubbed 
‘Silent Prayer’, and he joked semi- 
seriously about submitting it to the 
Muzak company in protest at what he 
saw as their sonic intrusion of public 
spaces. The same year he embarked in 


earnest on a study of Zen Buddhism and 
eastern philosophies that set him on a 
path ‘from making to accepting’, and 
the possibilities afforded by openness to 
environmental and unintended sounds. 
In 1951, two encounters helped shape 
histhinking: with the artist Robert 
Rauschenberg and with the anechoic 
chamber at Harvard University. 
Cage was especially taken with the 
former's White Paintings, describing 
them as 'airports for lights, shadows 


Amid the uproar, an irate 
artist shouted "Let's drive 
these people out of town!’ 


and particles. Emerging from the 
complete, echoless silence of the latter, 
he expressed surprise at having been 
able to hear two sounds, one high and 
one low, which an engineer informed 
him comprised the sounds of his own 
nervous system and blood circulation. 
Hence that famous conclusion above, 
“‘There’s no such thing as silence’. 

For many composers and artists at the 
time and since, 4:55" signalled a seismic 
re-imagining ofthe very stuff of art and 
life, and the constructs that too often 
divide them. Tudor called it ‘one of the 
most intense listening experiences you 
can have’. Arguably, that remains as true 
now as it was in 1952 — and the piece 
remains just as enigmatic, brimming 
with questions still pertinent today. © 
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Also in August 1952 


2nd At the Olympic Games in Helsinki, the 
17-year-old US boxer Floyd Patterson wins 
gold medal in the middleweight division, 
defeating the Romanian Vasile Tita by a 
first-round knock-out in the final. In his 
subsequent professional career, Patterson 
will go on to become world heavyweight 
champion on two occasions. 

11th The American opera tenor Riccardo 
Martin dies in New York, aged 77. After 
making his debut at the Metropolitan 

Opera alongside Fyodor Chaliapin in Boito’s 
Mefistofele in 1907, Martin became a 

regular there over the following decade. His 
appearances at The Met included major roles 
in the premieres of Walter Damrosch’s Cyrano 
and Horatio Parker’s Mona. 

12th On the ‘Night of the Murdered Poets’ 
13 prominent Soviet Jews are executed 

at Moscow’s Lubyanka Prison, all falsely 
accused of espionage and treason. Among 
the 13 are six leading poets and novelists, 
including children’s writer Leib Kvitko. 

One defendant in the trial, the pioneering 
biochemist Lina Stern, is spared on account 
of her value to the state. 

16th After weeks of rain, a huge overnight 
storm causes floodwater to cascade down 
from Exmoor into the Devon village of 
Lynmouth. Carrying uprooted trees and 
boulders in its path, the flood destroys or 
seriously damages more than 100 houses 
and 28 bridges, and kills 34 people. More 
than 400 residents are made homeless and 
38 cars are washed out to sea. 

31st The leading American soprano Leontyne 
Price marries bass-baritone William Warfield. 
Since June, the pair have been touring across 
the US together in the title roles of a new 
production of Gershwin’s Porgy and Bess and 
their wedding, at Abyssinian Baptist Church 
in Harlem, New York, is attended by several 
members of the opera’s cast. 
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Christoph Prégardien 
discovers the beauty 
of Polish songs 


Chansons / Pieśni 
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In search of love, dolphins head for song school 


their sounds in sweet harmony 
when a potential Mrs Dolphin 
swims into view. Said research has 
yet to reveal what repertoire they 
prefer to croon, though we imagine 
Sibelius’s Dolphinlandia and Gerald 
Dolphinzi’s Earth and Air and Rain 
may well be part of the mix. We 
assume, however, that it’s all sung 
in the key of sea... 


If you want to find the path to true 
love, many would suggest you join 
achoir. This, at least, seems to be 
exactly what the bottlenose dolphin 
world does. Research carried out 

by Bristol University scientists has 
shown that the hyper-intelligent 
marine mammals appear to join 
vocal forces to win over a mate, 
with groups of males synchronising 


DEJA VU 
History just keeps on repeating itself... 


At the age of 85, the Dalai Lama is set 
to release his first record. Available 
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MEET THE COMPOSER 
lain Farrington 


Blending Beethoven: 
‘I took his music and 
put it in a musical 
washing machine’ 


Iain Farrington will be playing a major role at this year's BBC Proms, 
having written a ‘mash-up’ of Beethoven's nine symphonies for 

the First Night. It will be performed and recorded remotely by the 
five BBC orchestras and choirs, who will come together as the ‘BBC 
Grand Virtual Orchestra’. Farrington is also a pianist and organist. 


definitely influenced my own 
style. Although I write within 


It's been impossible to predict 
when and how live music 


from early July, Inner World features 11 
tracks of the spiritual leader reading 
mantras and discussing Buddhist 
themes, accompanied by music. But 
while it may be his debut on disc, it is 
by no means the first time Buddhism, 
in its various forms, and music have 
enjoyed each others’ company... 


In the mid-1850s, Wagner’s voracious 
reading included Eugéne Burnouf’s Introduction to the History 
of Indian Buddhism, plus references to Buddhism within the 
writing of Schopenhauer. The former inspired him to sketch out 
plans for an opera called Die Sieger (The Victors), though he 
never finished it. About a century later, Britten found himself 
transfixed by a performance of Sumida River by Juro Motomasa 
(1395-1431). This Noh play, with its various allusions to 
Buddhism, would in turn form the basis of Britten’s ‘church 
parable’ Curlew River. Britten’s compatriot Edmund Rubbra 
briefly practised Buddhism, which informed his incidental music 
for the 1947 radio play The Buddha, later turned into a chamber 
ensemble suite. Across the pond, meanwhile, US composers 
John Cage (see p14) and Lou Harrison reflected their interest 
in Buddhist teaching and culture in various works as, later, did 
Philip Glass, including in the score for the 1997 film Kundun. 
Nor, back in England, should one overlook Jonathan Harvey, 
whose Buddhism-inspired works included the 2006 opera 
Wagner Dream, itself sparked by the background to Die Sieger. 


will be possible again. When 

it became clear that the BBC 
Proms couldn’t happen in the 
normal way this year, I was 
commissioned to write a piece to 
be performed remotely. 

I took Beethoven’s music and 
put it in a musical washing 
machine to see how the colours 
would run. What’s come out is a 
collage of fragments that sum up 
his music: heroic, witty, defiant, 
turbulent, tragic and reflective. 

I had to consider the logistics 
and difficulties of recording 
remotely, because the 350 players 
have to record separately and yet 
somehow still stay in time. The 
scale ofthe ensemble was a real 
advantage, though, as I could use 
ten solo bassoons or 20 horns, 
which is a lot more than you find 
in a usual symphony orchestra. 
Inevitably, I think some ofthe 
sadness of the present time has 
found its way into the piece as 
well, which feels unavoidable. 
Being an arranger of so many 
different types of music has 


classical structures, my music 
often has a jazz influence in terms 
of harmony and rhythms, and 
also takes in gospel, funk and 
blues. I’ve always seen music as 

a glorious melting pot, blurring 
boundaries and reflecting life’s 
varied experiences. 

As a performer, I often 
programme my own pieces, 
whether they’re solos or with 
ensembles. You're able to learn 
from the inside what works for 
the performers and the audience, 
and how to keep scores clear 

and playable while also being 
detailed and alive. I’m always 
aware of the time pressures in 
rehearsals, so I think that music 
should come together quickly — 
particularly when working with 
non-professionals. 

Listeners want to know where 
a piece is going. I think of them 
as a passenger that you're taking 
on a drive — no matter how 
unpredictable or bumpy the 
journey, you can still see the road 
markings, so you won't get lost. 
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LAUREN DESBERG, MARCO BORGGREVE, THOMAS GRØNDAHL 


StudioSecrets 


Crossing over: 
violinist Tessa Lark 
plays bluegrass 


We reveal who's recording 
what and where... 


Portuguese a cappella vocal ensemble 
Cupertinos have gathered together 18 
previously unheard works by composer 
Duarte Lobo for a forthcoming album. The 
selection includes a pair of masses which are 
almost totally unknown to modern audiences 
and a set of Christmas Responsories fine-tuned 
by the ensemble over a number of years. 
Hyperion releases the album in late August. 

Canada’s National Arts Centre Orchestra 
and its conductor Alexander Shelley have 
announced a new cycle of album releases 
exploring the intensely personal and artistic 
connections between Clara and Robert 
Schumann and Johannes Brahms. The first 
of four recordings, released on the Analekta 
label, has just appeared and features pianist 
Gabriela Montero performing Clara 
Schumann’s Piano Concerto. 

The Sacconi Quartet was joined by 
bassoonist Amy Harman, oboist Nicholas 
Daniel, soprano Mary Bevan and pianist 
Charles Owen for a recording in early March 
that was interrupted by the UK’s coronavirus 
lockdown. The musicians plan to continue 
their recording of chamber works by Roxanna 
Panufnik at the end of July and the album, 
titled Heartfelt, will be released on Signum 
Classics later in the year. 

The lifting of Norway’s own lockdown 
restrictions has meant that the Engegard 
Quartet has been able to continue its Mozart 
quartet cycle. The musicians have just 
completed sessions on the third of a proposed 
eight-disc collection, recording at Oslo’s 
Sofienberg Church. The recording will be 
released this year by Lawo Records. 

Violinist Tessa Lark, a 2018 recipient of a 
Borletti-Buitoni Trust fellowship, undertook 
a challenging recording schedule ahead of the 
lockdown restrictions, but is set to complete 
work on her classical crossover album 
Stradgrass. First Hand Records are set to 
release the disc, featuring guest artists Edgar 
Meyer, Jon Batiste and Sierra Hull, in 2021. 
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3 REWIND 


S Great artists talk about their past recordings 


This month: THOM AS DAUSGAARD Conductor 


MY FINEST MOMENT 
R Strauss An Alpine Symphony 
Seattle Symphony Orchestra/ 
Thomas Dausgaard 
Seattle id Media SSM1023 (2019) 
mm This recording 
was released for 
the opening of the 
2019/20 season, my 
first with the Seattle 
Symphony as music 
; director. We were 
discussing which ofthe many live 
recordings we should use, but there was 
no doubt in my mind that this was it. 
There is one glorious moment 
towards the end; Strauss asks the 
orchestra to perform in ‘soft ecstasy’. 


After a long passage for the winds, 
the violins join in with a slow melody, 
making a huge jump up in a very 
cantabile fashion. When I heard that on 
the recording I just cried - I have never 
cried over a recording I have done - 
and it happened every time I came to 
this point during the edit. 

I felt the whole performance 
was something very special, and I 
remember in the rehearsals that there 
was definitely something brewing 
in the orchestra; there was some 
gloriousness in the sound and in the 
feeling. It made me spontaneously 
go to Dmitriy Lipay, our fantastic 
recording producer, and say ‘please, 
make sure you record it well’? We hadn't 


= 


A fitting finale: 
Thomas Dausgaard 
recording Brahms 

: with-the-Swedish 
: Chamber Orchestra 


played much Strauss at this point, but 
I felt they had a natural affinity with 
it. They owned that language in some 
wonderful way and gave me so much. 
There was a kind of generosity in that 
moment, which I cherish very much. 


MY FONDEST MEMORY 
Brahms Symphony No. 4 

Swedish Chamber Orchestra/ 

Thomas Dausgaard 

BIS BIS-2383 (2020) 

As I took on the Seattle Symphony, 
I finished my time with the Swedish 
Chamber Orchestra - a period of 22 
years, during which recording had 
been so important. 

Our mission had been to explore 
repertoire that wasn't often assigned to 
a chamber orchestra, to test the limits. 
We recorded works by Beethoven, 
Bruckner, Tchaikovsky, Dvorák, 
even Wagner. There are many more 
chamber orchestras doing it now, but 
when we started out it was not normal. 
We felt like we were breaking new 
ground, and it was in that pioneer 


spirit that we came to the end with 
Brahms Symphony No. 4. 

It was sort of filled with a sense of 
fulfilment and a gratefulness for our 
time together. The 
essence of it, for 
me, was the trust we 
had built up over all 
these years, the trust 
to feel each other 
and communicate. 

I feel we reached each other in a 
deeper way; it wasn't just conductor 
and orchestra, we were music makers. 
What’s more fitting than this last big 
symphonic work of Brahms? 


TD LIKE ANOTHER GO AT... 
Brahms Piano Concerto No. 1 
Nikolaj Koppel (piano); Danish National 
Symphony Orchestra/Thomas Dausgaard 
EMI Classics 556 9422 (1999) 
I did a recording of Brahmss First 
Piano Concerto very early in my career, 
with a pianist I really love, and a good 
friend, Nikolaj Koppel. We shared a 
deep love for this concerto and I was 
very proud to record it with a Danish 
pianist — itis no mean achievement: we 
are a small country, so I was very happy 
about that. We did have a very different 
approach, however, and though I loved 
so many aspects of the collaboration, 
weg when I listen now 
I can hear that we 
& come from two 
different worlds. 
PUN When I first 
P heard the opening 
of that concerto 
live, I simply could not get over the first 
minute or so and I became addicted. It 
was really a huge love of my youth and 
meant so much to me. 

Of course, for Brahms it was his 
reaction to the suicide attempt by 
Schumann, so it is music — unusually for 
Brahms - of incredible spontaneity. It 
has a volcanic power from inside which 
he later tamed, I think. It’s like an almost 
unfiltered response to this suicide 
attempt, and that arouses some feelings 
in me. I want to feel that in the pianist, 
too. We had much discussion about it 
at the time, but we just came from very 
different ideals. 

Thomas Dausgaara’s recording of 
Brahms’s Fourth Symphony is out on 
BIS Records in September 
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BuriedTreasure 


Pianist Anna Fedorova 
"W uncovers three 
* rarities from her 

own record collection 


Ginastera Cinco canciones 
populares argentinas 

Bernarda Fink (mezzo-soprano), 
Roger Vignoles (piano) 

Hyperion CDA67186 

| encountered these 
through the double 
bass repertoire, even 
though they are 
written for voice and 
piano. My husband 
Nicholas Schwartz is 
a wonderful double bass player and he 
shared this beautiful disc with me. 

| was captured by the wide range of 
colours and strong characters — though 
short, every piece opens its own world. 


Valentin Silvestrov Last Love 
Jana Ivanilova (soprano), Alexei 
Lubimov (piano) Megadisc MDC 7832 
my My father, Borys 
Fedorov, played 
Silvestrov’s First 
Piano Sonata at a 
festival in Ukraine; he 
met the composer, 
and musicologist 
Yakiv Hubanov. Hubanov gave him a tape 
with this song on and my father often 
played it at home; | was captured by the 
beauty of it. Fyodor Tyutchev’s poem is 
beautifully set; the music transports you 
to a dreamy nostalgic world and 
resembles old Russian romances. 


Marcelo Nisinman Daniel’s Tango 
Daniel Rowland (violin), Natacha 
Kudritskaya (piano) et al 
Basta Music 3093482 
| | I’ve always had a 
| fascination for 
tangos, and a few 
matta, years ago | got to 
know the amazing 
— — - Argentinian 
l = ! bandoneonist and 
composer Marcelo Nisinman. He knew 
Piazzolla, spent time with him and 
learned a lot from him. Daniel's Tango is 
one of the larger tangos he has written 
and it is dedicated to the violinist Daniel 
Rowland. The music captures you from 
the very first notes. It has a range of 
characters and emotions, drastic 
changes in tempo, dynamic contrasts 
and incredible energy. 
Anna Fedorova's new album Silhouettes 
is out now on Channel Classics 
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THE LISTENING SERVICE 


Riddle of the Ring 


Wagner’s vast Ring cycle 
ultimately takes us back to 
where we started, so what 
was the composer trying to 
tell us? Tom Service goes in 
search of some epic answers 


ILLUSTRATION: MARIA CORTE MAIDAGAN 


musicians, philosophers, politicians 

and audiences ever since its 
sensational premiere in 1876 ina 
specially built theatre in Bayreuth, a 
temple to the ego and ambition of its 
creator, Richard Wagner: what does the 
Ring cycle mean? 

Isitan exercise in futility, as the mid 
20th-century musical satirist Anna 
Russell says, in which you end up in 
the final bars of The Twilight of the Gods 
exactly where you started four operas 
earlier, with the same Rhinemaidens, 
the same river, the same gold ? Or is the 
Ring a philosophical discourse on the 
limits of power and the limitlessness of 
love? Ora creation myth that contains 
its own destruction in the conflagration 
ofthe Gods and Brünnhilde' suicidal 
immolation on the funeral pyre of her 
lover, the tainted hero Siegfried? 

Noone has found a universally 
accepted verdict. Yet what hasn't been 
achieved in 144 years of countless books 
and treatises, Radio 3 listener Robert 
Boot attempted in just 10 words: ‘Gods 
homeward headed’ - that sums up the 
first Ring opera, Das Rheingold; ‘Close 
relations wedded’ - that’s Die Walküre, 
as Siegmund and Sieglinde consummate 
their incestuous love; ‘Auntie bedded’ 

— the third opera, Siegfried, since 
Brünnhilde and Siegfried are aunt and 
nephew through Wotan, the leader of 
the Gods; ‘Hero deaded’ - that’s the 
trajectory of The Twilight of the Gods. 

It’s a brilliant summation, but it’s not 
what the Ring means. Mind you, it’s 
easier to say what it doesn’t mean: the 


| t’s a question that has taxed 
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Ring isn't a political prospectus, despite 
the influence of Wagner’s anti-Semitism 
on the Nazis’ ideology. In fact, if you 
tried to build a political belief system 
from the Ring cycle, you would end up 
saying that all leaders are corrupt, that 
any attempt to control the forces of 


Wagner said the Aung 
existed in order that his 
heroine could become wise 


nature or destiny inevitably results in 
destruction, and that the people who you 
think are your heroes only ever betray 
you: that’s what happens in the Ring’s 
story to Wotan, Siegfried, Brünnhilde 
and allthe rest. 

Wagner said the Ring existed in order 
that his heroine could become wise, 
yet Brünnhilde's hard-won wisdom 
doesn't wrap up the Ring’s dramaina 


neat bow. Instead, the end ofthe Ring 
sounds an apocalypse in its music, in the 
overwhelming, cathartic maelstrom the 
orchestra creates from the cycle's themes 
as the curtain comes down on The 
Twilight of the Gods. What is it saying? 
The answer, I think, is a question, 
not a resolution: at the end of the Ring, 
the Gods and the Valkyries have failed, 
and the world is now in the hands of 
humanity. Will we — the human beings 
in the audience - do any better than 
Brünnhilde and Wotan? That'sthe 
Ring’s moral, intellectual and emotional 
challenge. Wagner's Ring cycle ends with 
an ultimate existential question that 
it's our responsibility to answer in the 
world we choose to create. What does 
the Ring mean? Over to you... © 


pas Tom Service explores how 
— music works in The Listening 
Service on Sundays at 5pm 


Fim 
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FAREWELL TO... 


Mady Mesplé Born 1931 Soprano 

* v One ofthe leading lyric 
coloratura singers of her 
generation, Mady Mesplé 
performed many ofthe 
great roles in French 
opera during her 30-year 
career. It was the role of 
Delibes's Lakmé with 
which she would become 
inextricably linked, 
though, making her 
professional debut in the 
title role in 1953 and going 


on to perform it over 140 
times. While her radiant 
presence was enjoyed by 
Coloratura star: audiences around the 
Mady AL # world, it was in Europe 
pais, 3 that Mesplé performed 


the most. She transcended 
the theatre later in her career, bringing opera into people’s living 
rooms on French television; these appearances included performances 
of contemporary works, something she was passionate about. Her 
professional ‘retirement’ saw memorable concert appearances and a 
new life as a teacher: she inspired a new generation at the Paris and 
Lyon conservatoires, among other schools. 


Keith Tippett Born 1947 Jazz pianist, composer 

A wildly imaginative and daring musician, 
Keith Tippett (left) might perhaps be most 
fully identified with the world of jazz. He was, 
though, an artist not to be bound by genre and 
throughout his career he was inspired by all 
kinds of music. Indeed, a former chorister, his 
early years saw him playing the organ, piano 
and tenor horn. Atthe piano he was a peerless 
improviser, but his vision went far beyond 

the keyboard - the 50-strong Centipede 
Orchestra he formed in the early 1970s or his 
later Tapestry Orchestra will long linger in the memory. As a composer, 
his way of approaching music was always unexpected, as in the string 
quartet composed in 2000 which featured a brilliant and integral 
improvised piano line. Wild as they often were, Tippett's endeavours 
always had an air of accessibility for audiences and listeners, and 
collaboration was often at the heart of his music-making. 


Mary Christie Born 1937 Chatelaine of Glyndebourne 

A figure very much at the heart ofthe Glyndebourne summer opera 
festival, Lady Mary Christie will have been a familiar presence for 
many a festival performer or attendee. She married George Christie in 
1958, two years after he took over the running ofthe festival from his 
parents who founded it in 1934. Utterly devoted to Glyndebourne, she 
will be remembered as a consummate hostess who was as passionate 
about her gardens as she was their annual visitors. 


Also remembered... 

Conductor John Poole (born 1934) conducted the BBC Symphony 
Chorus in the late 1960s and went on to become the director ofthe BBC 
Singers in 1972. During his 17-year tenure he commissioned many new 
works and led the choir in concerts across the globe. 

The American cellist André Emilianoff (born 1942) was a professor 

of cello and chamber music at The Juilliard School and Bard College. 

A member ofthe Da Capo Chamber Players, Emilianoff was a great 
advocate of new music. 
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FINISHING TOUCH OF A 
CONCERTI GROSSI TRILOGY 


The Akademie für Alte Musik Berlin 
complete their Handel trilogy with this 
recording of the Op. 5 concerti grossi. With 
their historically-informed and lively playing, 
the Akademie für Alte Musik Berlin and 
concertmaster Georg Kallweit demonstrate 
why many consider them the best baroque 
ensemble of today. 
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Jan Vogler Cellist 
I have recently come 
back to Strauss's 
Four Last Songs, 
sung by Jessye 
Norman with 
the Leipzig 
Gewandhaus orchestra under Kurt 
Masur. When this recording was 
made, East Germany, where I’m 
from, was a very isolated world, 
into which came Norman, a black 
singer from the US with her 
incredible ability to sing long 
legato lines. The orchestra must 
have been in awe of her, while she 
was probably inspired by the 
modest, simple way they played 
Strauss. This idea of cultural 
exchange is one of the great things 
that music can bring. 

Since lockdown, everybody 
seems to have had their own 
COVID-19 composer, with many 
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choosing Bach. Mine is Robert 
Schumann. He seems to fit my 
mood very much - he is often very 
optimistic, as I am, but also has 
his mood swings. I would go for 
his Dichterliebe sung by tenor Fritz 
Wunderlich with pianist Hubert 


This idea of cultural 
exchange is one of 
the great things that 
music can bring 


Giesen. More than any other 
singer, Wunderlich boldly brings 
out the emotional power of love in 
these songs, which really rings a 
bell with me at the present time. 
Another love song, but from a 
totally different genre, is ‘I will 
always love you’, sung by Whitney 
Houston. There is an element 


Best of the Last: 
Jessye Norman is Jan 
Vogler’s Strauss choice 


What the classical world has been listening to this month 
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Margaret Evernden 
Edinburgh 

I don’t suppose I 

was alone in eagerly 
waiting by the 

radio for Stephen 
Hough’s lunchtime 
performance from 
Wigmore Hall at the 
beginning of June. Yes, 
it was only a piano 
recital but, as the 

first broadcast since 
lockdown, it felt like so 
much more than that. 
And Radio 3 couldn't 
have chosen a better 
person to launch its 
new 'season' - Hough's 
opening Bach-Busoni 
was as thrilling 

as the Schumann 

that followed was 
enrapturing and, 
ultimately, moving. 
Thank you! 


of melancholy here about losing 
people which, collectively, we have 
had to face up to a lot in recent 
weeks. When I was younger, I 
focused on the likes of Pavarotti 
and Callas to inspire me, but now 
Ilike the softer textures in voices 
very much, and both Wunderlich 
and Houston are absolutely 
masterful in that respect. 

And also... 

I've been enjoying reconnecting 
with nature. During lockdown, 
New York City has been very quiet 
and I have never before seen the 
plants on my roof-garden grow 

so well and be so happy - It must 
have something to do with the 
cleaner air. Being able to get out of 
town and go walking around the 
Catskill Mountains has also been 
extremely important to me. Let's 
hope we can all start to appreciate 
more the incredible magic of 
nature in years to come. 

Jan Vogler’s new album, Songbook, 
is out now on Sony Classical 


Pekka Kuusisto violinist 


m. My friend 
introduced me to 
- ne Phoebe Bridgers's 


y 


-97 2017 album Stranger 
í . D in the Alps, which is, 
for the most part, 
tremendously sad. We have a word 
in Finnish that means an extreme 
sadness that makes you feel good — 
a beautiful, gorgeous misery. The 
beautiful string arrangement for 
the opening track ‘Smoke Signals’ 
uses countermelodies and 
harmonics and is really delicious: 
it shows such restraint. I'd love to 
collaborate with her — something 
tells me she might have the right 
kind of mind to co-invent a new 
sort of concert. 
If Phoebe Bridgers puts me in 
a slightly melancholic mood, the 
music of Swedish folk band Vasen 
makes me so happy - it's soothing 
and homely. They have so much 
punch and swing that you feel 
like you're listening to a rock trio. 
A few decades ago, there was a 
revival of trad music in Sweden, 
and it's remained quite a big deal 
in Nordic countries. I play a lot of 
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trad music for encores and find 
it really grounding. 

Trad music was important for 
getting me out of my teenage 
moods, and Rachmaninov’s 
Symphonic Dances were important 
for me in those teenage moods. 
The only recording I owned was 
by the St Petersburg Philharmonic 
under Mariss Jansons, so I know 
every nuance inside out. I then 
reached a saturation with it and 
didn't listen to it for decades, but 
recently rediscovered it. 

And also... 

I’m staying with my parents-in- 
law who have a sauna. Sometimes 
you go alone and figure out what's 
going on in the world; sometimes 
you go with a friend and sit there 
in quiet. You're naked and it's 90 
degrees: it's beautifully absurd. 
Pekka Kuusisto plays Thomas 
Ades’s Violin Concerto on Aurora 
Orchestra's ‘Music of the Spheres’ 


Melody Moore Soprano 

My wife Nicole and 
I recently got into a 
deep rabbit hole of 
Stephen Sondheim 
musicals. I don't 
think I realised how 
much I already knew of his work, 
words and productions - I found 


myself rattling off specific 
productions with the 
'quintessential artists' that made 
them famous. Now we're on a roll 
and have been going through his 
works one by one, finding what we 
can watch online. 

Since beginning working full- 
time at home, I’ve needed music 
in the background more than 
usual. l'm typically someone who 
does a lot of errands and chores 
when I’m on contracts. I also 
typically visit people and family 
more than I realised. So, I've really 
enjoyed Spotify channels like 
‘This is Disco’ and “This is New 
Orleans’. I love Hawaiian music 
as well and have been finding 
compilations online to soothe 
away the repetitive clicking ofthe 
computer keys. 

A go-to artist for me right now 
is Celine Dion. Typically, my 
music choices are a bit more indie 
and alternative, but I have found 
myself reminiscing about a very 
wonderful trip Nicole and I took 
to Vegas. She was working at a 
music festival and I was learning 
my next opera in the hotel room. I 
started looking at things to do and 
we got tickets to Celine's show at 
Caesars Palace. She waved right at 
us and blew a kiss as we hugged 
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ALINA IBRAGIMOVA VLADIMIR 1UROWSE) 
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tightly watching her artistry. I love 
her voice and expression. I’ll never 
forget that night. 

And also... 

Another surprise lately was the 
discovery that Suzanne Collins, 
author of The Hunger Games, 
released a prequel to that series in 
late May. I love all her writing and 


Alastair Whelan think she uses children’s literature 
Salisbury to impart greater messages about 
After reading your society and the strength of united 
July Recordingofthe | voices. Pve been enjoying that 
Month review of Alina À 

Ibragimova playing book greatly and will be sad when 
Shostakovich's it's finished. 


violin concertos, I 


have ordered my copy 


and look forward 
it arriving in the 


post. This will be by 


no means my only 


Melody Moore sings the role of 
Santuzza in Marek Janowski's 
new recording of Mascagni's 
opera Cavalleria rusticana, 
out now on Pentatone 


recording ofthe First 


Concerto, a work I 


first heard performed 
live by Gidon Kremer 


at the BBC Proms 
in 2004. Kremer's 


performance then was 
gritty and unfettered. 


Others take a more 
nuanced approach. 


imagine Ibragimova 


will provide yet 


another view of this 


remarkable work. 


I 


All by myself: Celine Dion, solo in Vegas 


Our Choices The BBC Music Magazine team's current favourites 


Oliver Condy Editor 

Performing Bach’s Goldberg Variations in public 
should be left to the professionals. Fudging one’s 
way through the odd variation or five, however, 

is a different matter. I’ve been seeking solace in 
these gems this past month, although I wish | had 
a double-manual harpsichord to save me from 
the worst of the hand-crossing. That said, as with 
all Bach, forensic practice has been paying off. 


Jeremy Pound Deputy editor 

As the 50th anniversary of the death of 
conductor John Barbirolli approaches, it feels 
only right to mark the occasion with multiple 
plays of his 1962 recording of Vaughan 
Williams's Fifth Symphony. The Philharmonia’s 
string playing has its rough-and-ready moments 
and you can hear Sir John himself grunting away 
in the Romanza third movement, but there's a 
unique atmosphere and sense of occasion to this 
performance, which ignited an infatuation with 


the composer's orchestral music 
that remains with me to this day. 


Alice Pearson Disc editor 

| was checking out works by women 
composers and came across 

the music of Augusta Holmés, a 
19th-century composer of French- 
Irish descent. Holmés wrote the 
lyrics to almost all her songs and 
oratorios, and both the libretto and 
music to an opera. Her symphonic 
poem /rlande, inspired by her roots, was a 
response to unrest in Ireland - it's a fascinating 
piece displaying the beautiful long melodies that 
are a hallmark of her style.- 


Michael Beek Reviews editor 

Reading that there would be no festival this 

year, | finally unwrapped my Blu-ray copy of the 
Tanglewood - 75th Anniversary Celebration from 


2012. It’s a great concert featuring 
festival regulars like Yo-Yo Ma, Anne- 
Sophie Mutter (left), John Williams, 
Emmanuel Ax and the late Peter 
Serkin, plus a programme that takes 
in Copland, Bernstein, the Great 
American Songbook, a Haydn piano 
concerto and Beethoven's Choral 
Fantasy. Brilliant. 


Freya Parr Editorial assistant 
In month three of lockdown, 
insomnia has finally hit, so I’ve been reaching 
for aloums that help me unwind and switch off. | 
have long been a fan of producer Devonté Hynes 
- more commonly known as his moniker Blood 
Orange - but his 2019 album Fields with Third 
Coast Percussion has been a blissful discovery. 
The unrelenting synths, paired with repeated 
marimba and vibraphone patterns, create heady, 
nuanced soundscapes. A perfect 3am listen. 
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RECORDING OF THE MONTH 


Jennifer Pike turns to a programme of 
English music, coupling the Elgar and 
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Blachly and his team deliver a vivid 
and convincing performance of this 
unjustly neglected work. 
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Opinion 


s I write I have no idea of what 
A the BBC is planning for the 

final fortnight of this summer's 
strange, socially distanced Proms season 
— the fortnight when live concerts will 
apparently happen again in the Royal 
Albert Hall. It's quite possible that David 
Pickard, the Proms director, doesn’t yet 
have every detail sewn up either. In a 
world where we still aren't sure whether 
we can safely walk a metre or two metres 
from strangers or whether we can visit 
dear old granny on alternate Saturdays 
if we haven't formed a bubble with two 
maiden aunts inthe meantime, it's no 
shameto say, as in effect the BBC has 
done, ‘Let’s wait and see’. 

I do know, however, what should not 
be part of Pickard’s plans. With massed 
choirs and a packed, flag-waving 
audience ruled out on medical grounds, 
there will never be a better moment to 
drop that toe-curlingly embarrassing 
anachronistic farrago of nationalistic 
songs that concludes the Last Night of 
the Proms. And I don't mean drop them 
just for this year. I mean forever. 

They form a kind of unholy trinity: 

Jerusalem, Land of Hope and Glory 

and Rule, Britannia! Jerusalem I can 
just about endure, though I think 

the questioning, almost incredulous 
nuances of William Blake's words are 
being massively misunderstood ifthey 
are hurled out like a football chant. 

But the other two? Each year I try to 
convince myselfthat they are being 
performed ‘ironically’ . After all, there 
can't be many people in 2020 who think 
that Britain really does rule the waves, 
or that God will make us ‘mightier still’ 
with each passing epoch. How else could 
you possibly sing those words, except as 
history re-enacted as farce? 


Yet each year, dutifully reporting the 
event for my newspaper, I look around 
me — particularly at the people sitting 
in the posh seats whom I’ve never seen 
at any other Proms - and realise that I 
can detect absolutely no sign of irony 
as they roar out these crudely jingoistic 
texts. On the contrary, they seem to 
mean every single word. And even if 
they don’t, what comes across to the 
worldwide TV audience is a stereotype 
of Little England that was already being 
lampooned when I first went to the 
Proms halfa century ago. 


The line announcing 
that ‘Britons never will 
be slaves’ strikes me as 
unacceptable in 2020 


It’s true that at recent Last Nights 
the BBC has allowed a succession of 
non-British singers to subvert Rule, 
Britannia!, even downright mock it, 
as they performed it. Tenor Jonas 
Kaufmann extracted a pair of Union 
Jack underpants from his trousers and 
tossed them into the crowd during the 
final chorus. The Peruvian tenor Juan 
Diego Florez delivered the song dressed 
as an Inca chieftain. And last year 
the irrepressible mezzo Jamie Barton 
produced a gay pride rainbow flag, 
which she waved vigorously as she sang. 

It makes no difference. The line 
announcing that ‘Britons never will be 
slaves’ evokes associations that strike 
me as entirely unacceptable in 2020. 
Yes, historians will point out that in 
1/40, when James Thompson wrote 


Richard Morrison 


Ihe BBC Proms has no excuse not 
to reform its Last Night traditions 


those words for Thomas Arneto set in 
his patriotic masque A/fred, there was 

a real danger that the British would be 
enslaved by more powerful continental 
nations, not to mention Barbary pirates. 
A strong Royal Navy was a guarantee of 
the nation’s liberty. 

But Britain's maritime power was 
also being used for a much nastier 
purpose: to transport captive Africans, 
in wretched conditions, across the 
Atlantic to the American colonies. That 
was the hugely profitable outcome of 
Britannia Tuling the waves’ ensuring 
that hundreds of thousands of other 
people were turned into slaves, even if 
Britons weren't. In the wake of the Black 
Lives Matter protests and the toppling 
of the statue of the slave trader Edward 
Colston in Bristol, it would surely be 
insensitive, bordering on incendiary, to 
roar out these hypocritical 18th-century 
words, with or without irony. 

Back in 2001, when the Last Night 
occurred four days after the 9/11 
atrocities, the BBC sensibly replaced 
both Rule, Britannia! and Land of 
Hope and Glory with more reflective 
music. Absolutely nobody minded. 
Unfortunately the items were restored 
the following year. An opportunity 
was missed to give the world’s most 
accessible and wide-ranging classical- 
music festival a finale that reflects 
the attitudes of its 21st-century 
performers and audiences, not their 
Edwardian predecessors. 

Now, thanks to the coronavirus, 
there’s asecond chance to devise a feel- 
good finale that doesn’t provoke offence 
or ridicule. The BBC should have the 
courage to seize it. © 
Richard Morrison is chief music 
critic and a columnist of The Times 
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Proms people 
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Andrew Davis conducts 
the 2018 Last Night 
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THE PEOPLE 
who shaped the 


THE PROMS 


To celebrate the 125th anniversary of 
the Proms, Michael White introduces 
the extraordinary figures, past and 
present, who have moulded and changed 
this august and unique music festival 


he Proms have never been a simple concert series: they 

outgrew that almost from the start, turning into a statement 

ofthe nation's musical credentials — with peculiar status as 

a platform for what counted as significant at any time from 
1895, when they began, through to the present day. 

It’s a responsibility that hangs (occasionally like a millstone) round 
the neck of Proms administrators, and it's why Proms seasons matter. 
But they matter, too, as a community of people who across the years 
have been the flesh and blood ofthis great enterprise. Proms people. 

From conductors and soloists to generations of audience members, 
there are thousands of them, so the few I’ve picked to celebrate here 
can't be more than illustrative. But they give a sense of how the Proms 
season has developed over time, shaped by successive personalities into 
a mighty celebration that survived two world wars and will survive 
what the world is facing now. Albeit with some adaptation. 62 
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Park life: Aida Garifullina entertains in 2019 


Proms in the Park 
How the Last Night moved outdoors 


The idea of a 
Proms in the 
Park event 
back in the 
mid-1990s was 
pooh-poohed by 
John Drummond 
(see p31) who 
suggested he’d 
be happier 
watching the 
last Night of 
the Proms on telly than sit ‘in a damp 
park’. But the old curmudgeon was 
proved wrong, and in 1996, 28,000 
turned up at London’s Hyde Park to 
watch Sheridan Morley present a 

mix of classical and popular artists, 
with a live link-up to the Albert Hall 
for the second half of the Last Night. 
Millions listened on BBC Radio 2. 
Such was its success that an annual 
event was born. By 2005, Proms in 
the Park had spawned sister events 
in Belfast, Manchester, Swansea and 
Glasgow, with each ‘region’ celebrating 
its identity through performances 

of Henry Wood's Fantasia on British 
Sea Songs. Presenters such as Terry 
Wogan (above) and Alan Titchmarsh 
sealed the Proms in the Park as a 
'middle-of-the-road' event, while its 
broadcast was organised by BBC Live 
Events, rather than the BBC Proms 
department. Today, Proms in the 
Park thrives — last year's featured 
soprano Aida Garifullina alongside 
Barry Manilow, Lighthouse Family and 
Chrissie Hynde, all accompanied by 
the BBC Concert Orchestra. 
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Festival figures: (right) a 1926 cigarette card of 
Proms founder Henry Wood; (far right) conductor 
Malcolm Sargent and violinist Paul Beard in 1962; 
(below) the badly mistreated Edgar Speyer 


Henry Wood (1869-1944) 

Henry Wood was 26 when, in 1895, he 
was hired to lead a brand new season of 
‘Promenade’ concerts at the Queen's Hall; 
and he remained in charge for the next 
half-century, conducting some 5,000 
ofthem. With 700 premieres and so 

little rehearsal time it was crazy. When 
conductor Thomas Beecham said, ‘I don't 
know how you do it: it would kill me’, 
Wood's reply was ‘Yes’. And it did almost 
come to that: in 1902 he had a breakdown. 

But he was always a larger-than-life 
character: flamboyant on the podium 
to a degree that few British conductors 
before him had thought appropriate, and 
prompting Queen Victoria to ask him 
“Tell me, Mr Wood, are you quite English?’ 
He most definitely was, and always 
championed English music — not least 
Vaughan Williams, the premiere of whose 
Fifth Symphony amid the war-torn 1943 
season remains one ofthe Proms' most 
symbolic moments and a complete cycle 
of whose symphonies (five to date) was 
programmed shortly after Wood's death. 
Wood, though, also introduced audiences 
to unfamiliar European repertoire and 
stood up for the German classics at the 
height of anti-German feeling. 

The initial premise ofthe Proms was, as 
expressed, to ‘train the public’ into broader 
musical awareness; and Wood's training 
programme had a comprehensive reach. 
Hetaught his audience not to applaud 
between the movements of a long work. 
He alsotaught them to accept female 
orchestral players, introducing women to 
his band in 1913 (though he didn't want his 
ladies playing trombones). 

His credentials as a truly great conductor 
are debatable, but he had no shortage of 
admirers. One was Schoenberg, for whom 
Wood was a ‘perfect musician, great 
educator, great benefactor of music, 
and most charming gentleman: 


Edgar Speyer (7862-7932) 
Concerts don’t run without 
money, which is where Sir 
Edgar Speyer slips into the 
story of the Proms. When 
they began, the funding 
came froma surprisingly 
rich laryngologist whose 


PLAYER'S CIGARETTES. 


SIR HENRY J, WOOD. 


money came with the requirement 

that everything be performed at lower 
than usual pitch (to prevent damaged 
voices), and that a fountain be installed 
in the promenading area to purify the air 
(the audiences smoked like chimneys). 
But when in 1902 the money ran out, 
insolvency loomed. Things were only 
saved by Speyer, who came up with the 
present-day equivalent of £220,000 a year 
to underwrite the season. 

Speyer's money came from a family 
business whose interests included the 
creation ofthe Northern, Piccadilly 
and Bakerloo lines ofthe London 
Underground. He lived in a Mayfair 
mansion where he entertained the likes 
of Elgar, Grieg, Debussy and Strauss. 
But he was widely generous, 
helpingto create the Whitechapel 
Art Gallery in London's East End 

and part-funding Captain Scott's 
ill-fated trip to Antarctica — for 
all of which he was rewarded 
with a baronetcy. 
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Sir Henry Joseph Wood, 
F.R.C.M., Hon. Mus. Doc. 


The high priest of the prom- 
enade concerts and the pioneer 
of good music for the people. 
In appearance a typical musi- 
cian—leonine head and thick 
black hair.. His whole body 


seems to direct the orchestra,. 
not merely the hand holding 


the baton. Nothing escapes 
his vigilance. Ifaninstrument 
should make a false entry, the 
glare from his eyes is paralys- 
ing. Aspiring musicians testify 
to his'kindliness and he is in- 
defatigable in. the cause of 
good music. An .excellent 
pianist, a master of orchestra- 
tion, a painter of ro mean skill 
and a lover of science. 


ISSUED BY 


SOHN PLAYER & SONS 


BRANCH OF THE IMPERIAL TOBACCO C9 
(OF GREAT BRITAIN & IRELAND),LT9 


Theonly problem was his parentage: the 
Speyers were German, which didn't bode 
well in World War I. Edgar was accused 
ofspying, almost certainly without 
foundation, then hounded out of Britain. 
Whereupon the Proms fell into penury 
again — saved this time by the music 
publishers Chappell, who agreed in 1922 to 
underwrite them so long as the second half 
ofeach concert provided a platform for the 
popular ballads that Chappell sold as sheet 
music, a promotional deal that literally 
papered over an injustice. 


Hubert Parry (7848-7978) 

Parry’s music always featured in the 
Proms, but for more modern audiences his 
connection rests with one piece: Jerusalem, 
beloved of Last Night audiences, though 
their understanding of it is perhaps not 
quite what the composer planned. 

He was a country-gentleman: Etonian, 
wealthy, living in a country pile in 
Gloucestershire, with all the makings ofa 
model patriot. And the initial context for 
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his song (it was a song, not a hymn) in 1916 
was an unequivocally patriotic Queen's 
Hall rally for an organisation called Fight 
for Right, set up to support the war effort. 
But soon after the premiere Parry grew 
uncomfortable with Fight for Right and 
handed over his song to the Women's 
Suffrage movement, with which he 
felt more sympathy. By then the song 
was orchestrated. But it had no Proms 
performance until 1942 and didn't make 
itto a Last Night until 1953. Sincethen it's 
surfaced with robust insistence every year. 
Whetherthe singing audience give 
much thought to William Blake's text is 
another matter. It's ambiguous and could 
mean anything from an attack on the 
Established church (the real ‘Satanic Mills’ 
being cathedrals) to a celebration of free 
love (those ‘arrows of desire’). Blake was a 
radical free-thinker, not a member of the 
Women’s Institute. And Parry too turned 
out to be a liberal-progressive whose 
rejection of conventional Christianity 
would never have accommodated any 
hope to see the Lamb of God in England’s 
pleasant pastures. 


Malcolm Sargent (7895-1967) 
Adored by audiences and amateur 
musicians, Sargent brought undoubted 
glamour to the Proms, presiding over them 
as chief conductor for two decades (1948- 
67) with enormous popular appeal. But he 
was also a divisive figure. 


Proms people 


Born into modest circumstances 
that few would have guessed from the 
aristocratic manner he assumed, he 
came to the attention of Henry Wood asa 
composer and was invited to conduct his 
own An Impression on a Windy Day at a 
Prom in 1921 (see p6). Butthe conducting 
turned outto be more impressive than the 
score, and a career was born. 

He was a fine technician: confident, 
clear, ice-cool under pressure — not least 
during wartime concerts where he had a 
habit of encouraging his audience to stay 
put as the bombs dropped down. And he 
was lucky, conducting the last ever concert 
at Queen’s Hall on the afternoon of the day 
it was destroyed by an incendiary bomb. 

All this made him famous, and he 
cultivated a profile — partly through the 
charismatic charm with which he drew 
nimble Messiahs from north-country 
choral societies, but also through the 
Proms’ Last Night, which he remodelled 
as a platform for himself. He actively 
encouraged the disorderly exuberance of 
the crowd, insisting that ‘if people get as 
enthusiastic about music as they do about 
football, itis all to the good’ 

His players grew less enthusiastic, 
though, finding him aloof and shallow; 
and the sharp-cut suits and buttonhole 
carnations he wore perhaps endorse that 
view. But his nickname of ‘Flash Harry’ 
has an interesting ambivalence. Hostile or 
affectionate? Perhaps both. c 
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Dressed to impress: Prommers at the Last Night 


Meet the Promenaders 
The Albert Hall's standing army 


Promenading was a feature of concerts 
long before Henry Wood launched his 
festival, when wandering in and out 
mid-performance was deemed perfectly 
acceptable. Today's Promenaders — 
who, in a full house, make up roughly 
1,400 of the Royal Albert Hall's near- 
6,000 capacity — tend to stay put, 
either standing (or occasionally sitting 
or lying) in the central Arena or in the 
Gallery at the very top. 

The heart and soul of the audience, 
they certainly like to make themselves 
heard. Whether it’s shouting ‘heave!’ 
(Arena) and ‘ho!’ (Gallery) when the 
piano lid is lifted before a piano 
concerto or applauding the A played to 
tune the orchestra up, the Prommers’ 
pre-performance rituals have become 
part of tradition. In more recent 
seasons, the end of the interval has 
been marked by a chorus of season 
ticket-holding Prommers serenading 
the audience with details of how much 
they have raised for charity through 
collections at the door - a tradition that 
itself has been going since 1967. 

To get the best spot as a 
Promenader, you need to be a hardy 
beast, as queueing outside for the 
most popular concerts begins as early 
as eight in the morning. Queuing can 
be a bit of gamble, though — many 
s TEE potential Promenader has 
$ lined up for up to two hours, 
Six pound entry fee at the 
ready, only to find themselves 
disappointed by the ‘no more 
room' announcement 

by the red-coated 
- stewards. 


William Glock (7908-2000) 

Glock is someone else whose reputation 
see-saws — in accordance with the kind of 
repertoire the Proms are seen as there to 
serve. He was a polymath administrator/ 
critic/pianist (studying with Artur 
Schnabel) who became the BBC's 
controller of music and ran the Proms 
from 1960-73, taking charge at a time 
when many thought their programmes 
had subsided into safe predictability. 

Glock was a modernist. Asked what he 
had to offer audiences he replied, ^W hat 
they will like tomorrow’ with unspoken 
acceptance that they might not like it 
today. And to begin with, they didn't. 
Proms audiences fell in the early 1960s, 
and Glock was seen as a hardliner, purging 
the Proms of pleasure, forcing people to 
sit through Stockhausen and Boulez and 
black-listing English composers who 
dared to write tunes. 

Only some ofthis is true. There were 
no blacklists. And though European 
modernism certainly ranked high on his 
agenda, so did medieval music, chamber 
music, Indian ragas and opera (starting 
with a Don Giovanni that he imported from 
Glyndebourne, semi-staged, in 1961). 

Glock opened outthe Proms in every 
way — extending their reach to new venues, 
late-night events, and foreign orchestras 
and conductors. Above all, he began the 
practice of commissioning new works 
every year. And though it generated 
anguished statements in Parliament 
that this man will ruin the Proms’, he 
didn't. Audiences rose. The seasons felt 
invigorated by a spirit of adventure. And 
even ifthe listening public failed to love 
what it was introduced to, it became more 
tolerant, appreciative and informed. 


Jennifer Vyvyan (7925-74) 

Not everyone remembers Vyvyan 
today, but through the mid years of 

the 20th century she was exemplary 

of the successful British singers who 
were mainstays of the Proms during an 
era of transition — from variety-style 
programmes to the more coherent 
statements we expect now. 

Born into a landed family who owned 
large chunks of Cornwall, she was an 
outstanding coloratura soprano who 
began by doing whatever came her way — 


including the aria from Dyson’s Canterbury 
Pilgrims that marked her Proms debut 

in 1950 and became a calling-card. 
Throughout the 1950s and '60s she turned 
up year after year at the Albert Hall, 
singing everything from Mozart arias to 
Gilbert & Sullivan. 

Her speciality, though, was Handel 
— and not just in oratorio but playing a 
significant role inthe stage revival ofthe 
composers operas. She was also taken up 
by Britten who wrote major roles for her, 
not least the Governess in Turn of the Screw. 
And so you find Vyvyan at the Proms 
singing his Cantata Academica in 1961, his 
realisation of Purcell's Fairy Queen in 1971 
and his GOth-birthday performance of 
Gloriana in 1973. 

That she died the very next year, 
prematurely from a chronic lung 
condition, cut short a career that should 
have given her a spotlit place in music 
history. It almost did. And in the process 
it helped to take the Proms through their 
mid 20th-century change of style. 
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‘Leonard Bernstein arrived to conduct 
his concert absurdly late, about 7.28 


Humphrey Burton 67937) 
When the BBC took over management of 
the Proms in 1927 (after Chappells walked 
away), it wasn't universally applauded. 
Thomas Beecham, for example, castigated 
broadcasting as ‘devilish work’ that would 
destroy live concerts. But the Proms and 
radio turned out to be a good match. And 
in 1953 came television where, a few years 
later, Humphrey Burton made his mark: 
initially as a presenter, then as head of 
music and arts during the 1960s and 70s. 
As the viewing figures grew, you might 
have thought they'd give the TV team 
more power — though Burton says he was 
never allowed any input into planning. 
"We were renegades, kept in our place and 
required to make our broadcast choices 
well in advance so the Proms Guide could 


warn its readers “This programme will 
be televised” — probably as a courtesy to 
errant husbands at risk of being spotted 
with their girlfriends.’ 

But while two-timing Promenaders 
were at risk, performers could be curiously 
indifferent to the massive audience they 
were reaching. “There was one occasion 
when Leonard Bernstein came to conduct 
his Songfest and arrived for the concert 
absurdly late, about 7.28, says Burton. 
‘John Drummond (see below) was beside 
himself with rage when LB muttered “But 
it’s only radio" 

John Drummond (7934-2006) 
Blessed with what someone called an 
‘unlimited capacity for indignation’, John 
Drummond was a sort of Lady Bracknell 


Proms people 


Taking control: (clockwise from left) former BBC 
presenter and head of music Humphrey Burton 
has a go with the baton in 2001; soprano Jennifer 
Vyvyan; William Glock, who inspired mixed feelings 


ofthe arts world: grand, imperious but 
managing to stockpile choice positions — 
as director of the Edinburgh Festival, 
BBC controller of music, controller of 
Radio 3 and director of the Proms during 
the 1980s and '90s. All were jobs in which 
he proved formidable. 

Drummond fought for serious music at 
the Beeb in times when it was under threat. 
He programmed without compromise. 
He had an instinct for commissioning 
successful works like James MacMillan's 
Confession of Isobel Gowdie or John 
Tavener's Protecting Veil. And he enlarged 
the vision ofthe Proms to a degree where 
his final season, in 1995, could boast 
35 orchestras, 50 conductors and 112 
composers. Undeniably impressive. 

At the same time, though, he hada 
vicious tongue that made him enemies (a 
standard compliment was ‘Good to see you 
back on form at last’). He name-dropped 
comically (losing his spectacles, hed tell 
you that they must have fallen down the 
back of the Queen Mother’s sofa. Well of 
course). And he could be an intellectual 
bully, though the intellect was sharp. 

Despising his required association with 
the Proms’ Last Night, his parting gesture 
was to take revenge on it with a notorious 
commission: Birtwistle’s relentlessly 
hard-going Panic which, at Drummond's 
absolute insistence, went into the second 
half where Promenaders usually expect 
abit of fun. In truth, it was fun if you 
understood the joke. Not everybody did. 


Sarah Walker (6/943) 
One of Britain’s best-loved mezzo- 
sopranos and a favourite at the Proms 
across the 1970s to’90s, Sarah Walker 
made a deathless contribution to the 
culture (more particularly couture) of the 
Last Night by appearing onstage to sing 
‘Rule Britannia’ in a crazy frock. 

In fact she did it twice: initially in 
1985 when, as she says, ‘I got the Last 
Night invitation on a day I happened to 
be rehearsing with [the accompanist] 
Graham Johnson, and we decided I'd need 
something impactful to wear. So Graham 
wrote a letterto Dame Edna Everage, 
asking for advice and the name of her 
dress designer. 

Theresult was a dressthat, on release 
ofabutton,turnedintoaUnionFlag. © 
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Job done: Kissin leaves the Albert Hall in 1997 


Me, myself and I 


Solo performers at the Proms 


With a capacity approaching 6,000 
people and a huge space to fill, the 
Royal Albert Hall is not a venue one 
instantly associates with intimate solo 
recitals — large orchestral and choral 
concerts, plus the occasional semi- 
staged opera, tend to be its forte. 

A select few musicians have, 
however, been invited to come and 
share the Proms stage with no one but 
themselves. In 1997, the 26-year-old 
Evgeny Kissin made history when he 
gave the first ever Proms solo piano 
recital — at the end of his Sunday 
afternoon concert of Haydn, Liszt and 
Chopin, the Russian took advantage of 
his single status by giving no fewer than 
seven encores. 

Kissin’s fellow pianist Andras Schiff 
has given three solo Proms recitals, 
playing Bach’s Goldberg Variations in 
2015 and the same composer’s Well- 
Tempered Clavier in 2017 (Book 1) 
and 2018 (Book 2). Bach was also 
the composer of choice for solo Proms 
by violinist Nigel Kennedy (below) in 
2011 and cellist Yo-Yo Ma in 
2015, the latter playing all 
six of the cello suites in a 
single evening. And, along 
with Liszt, Widor, Saint- 
Saéns and various others, 
JSB was also part of the 
programme performed last 
year by Olivier Latry. In this 
instance, however, filling 
the Albert Hall with sound 
was not an issue, as Latry 
was at the console of the 
venue's vast organ. 
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And when she did the Last Night again, 
in 1989, there was something even more 
spectacular involving four Union Flags. 

It set a precedent. All Last Night soloists, 
male or female, now dress to impress. And 
as for those originating frocks, they had 
an afterlife. ‘I paid for them myself, says 
Walker, ‘so they had to earn their keep. I 
wore them all over the world, at Last Night 
concerts in Australia, South America... But 
T eventually sold one to a man who worked 
inthe accounts department at the Royal 
Opera House. He wears it for a drag act in a 
bar in Soho’ 


Thomas Allen 27944) 

Asone ofthetruly great British baritones, 

Thomas Allen was a Proms regular for 

almost 40 years, starring in many ofthe 

full operas that the Proms have taken 
in, like Magic Flute, Don Giovanni, Peter 
Grimes and Billy Budd. 

Butthere's one date hed probably 
rather forget, although no one will let 
him. It was 1974, in days beforethe 
Albert Hall had air conditioning and 


Put out the flags: 
Sarah Walker sings at 
the Last Night, 1989 


hardly a night passed withoutthe St John 
Ambulance Brigade carrying someone out 
ofthe arena on a stretcher, suffering from 
the heat. 

On this occasion, though, the casualty 
was on the platform. During Carmina 
Burana Allen felt faint, roused himself and 
then collapsed (with an appalling thud that 
many will remember, listening on radio 
and wondering what was going on). 

Patrick McCarthy, a young singer in 
the audience, seized his chance and to 
the obvious surprise of everyone onstage 
rushed up to save the show. Which was 
particularly brave as it was being televised. 
It didn’t bring McCarthy lasting fame, but 
it secured him asmall mention in Proms 
history. And a rousing cheer from several 
thousand people on the night. 


Andrew Davis 2/944) 

Forthe record, John Barbirolli clocked 
up 44 Proms appearances, Pierre Boulez 
69 and Colin Davis 142. But at 131 and 
counting, Andrew Davis can claim the 
most of any living conductor, partly 
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thanksto his years in charge ofthe BBC 
Symphony Orchestra from 1989-2000. 

His desert island dates, he says, included 
Tippett's Mask of Time and a concert 
for the 5Oth anniversary of Vaughan 
Williams's death. The horrors were an 
Elgar Cello Concerto transcribed for viola 
and ‘the worst new piece I’ve ever had to 
premiere. Immense. With Wagner tubas. 
God knows why. 

But something he invariably made a 
great success of was the Last Night. He’s 
done 12, approaching them with ‘a mix 
of eager anticipation and utter dread’ but 
touching just the right note and delivering 
the best end-of-season speeches on record. 

These days, the conductor’s speech 
tends to be vetted by BBC executives. 

‘But they didn't get the chance with me, 

he says. ‘I always promised I'd do a draft 
the week before but somehow never got 
round to it. So the result was largely 

spur of the moment, and one moment in 
particular was difficult — in 1997 when, 
just days beforehand, there had been three 
conspicuous deaths: Georg Solti, Mother 
Teresa and Princess Diana. 

Davis handled the occasion perfectly: 
so well, in fact, that two weeks later he 
received a letter from a vicar asking him to 
come and give a sermon. 


Odaline de la Martinez 2/949) 
When Henry Wood admitted women 

into his Proms orchestra in 1913, Thomas 
Beecham complained that 'if they are 
pretty, they distract men, and ifthey are 
ugly, they distract me; It wasn't a winning 
argument. But it took halfa century for the 
Proms to welcome a woman to the podium 


Talways promised 
ld do a draft 


speech, but never 
got round to it 


for an entire concert; and when that 
happened, in 1984, the woman in question 
was Odaline dela Martinez. 

She was conducting her own ensemble, 
Lontano, in a programme of new music 
that in itself might not have drawn so 
much attention. But with Martinez in 
charge, the press had a field day. She 
looked like a trailblazer — although she 
insists she wasn't. 

‘There were always women in every 
aspect of music, she says, right back to 


Proms people 
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1 A clean performance: li 
St@phen Hough (vacuum 
cleaner) and David) > 
Attenborough (floor polisher) ^ " 
play Arnold's A Grand, 
Grand Overture, 2009 


the troubadours, but they emerged and 
disappeared like a sine wave. Which 

is how it still is. As a conductor I faced 
challenges, but I got on with it." 

Martinez went on to do half-a-dozen 
Proms inthe 1980s and '90s, culminating 
in a performance of Ethel Smyth's opera 
The Wreckers; and she remains a champion 
of women in the music world. But change, 
as she perceives it, has been slow and 
circular. "We seemed to be opening a door 
but then it shut again — until very recently. 
The only answer is to keep on pushing,’ 

Asignificant step in the right direction 
was at least taken when, in 2013, Marin 
Alsop became the first woman to conduct 
the Last Night of the Proms. So popular 
did the US conductor prove that, two years 
later, she was invited to do it again. 


Stephen Hough 47967) 

With 28 Proms under his belt since the 
mid-1980s, the pianist Stephen Hough 

is a firm audience favourite. And though 
his repertoire has largely stayed with core 
concertos (Mozart, Rachmaninov and 
the four Tchaikovsky works for piano and 
orchestra given as a series in 2009) he has 
also made a distinguished appearance at 
the Last Night playing a vacuum cleaner 
— in Malcolm Arnold's Grand, Grand © 
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Overture, sharing the stage with David 
Attenborough on floor polisher. 

As someone who admits ‘I don't do 
much housework’, it was a rare encounter 
with domestic appliances. But rarer still 
was his encounter with Queen Victoria’s 
gilded piano, which in 2019 was delivered 
from Buckingham Palace for use ina 
Mendelssohn concerto. 

‘Tt was worrying, he reflects, ‘because 
Id tried it out in a Palace room with deep 
carpets and heavy curtains, and thought: 
this won't be audible, the sound is too 
thin. But at the Albert Hall it was totally 
different: luminous and magical. Your 
instinct with the Hall is that you'll have 
to throw the sound to fill the space, but 
actually you don’t: you can play softly 
and it carries. And playing this piano 
which hadn't left its padded room in 150 
years, brought tears to my eyes. It felt like 
releasing someone from prison. Not that 
Buckingham Palace is a prison,’ 


John Wilson 67972) 
John Wilson is a Proms phenomenon. 
Conducting the orchestra that bears his 
name, he's been a fixture of every season 
since 2009, delivering classic Hollywood 
and Broadway rep with an exhilarating 
synthesis of spark and scholarship. 
Hetakes it seriously, does it brilliantly, 
and audiences go wild — although there 
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was resistance to begin with. 
‘Tt took a while to get our 
first concert, says Wilson, 
‘and generated a seven-week 
correspondence in the Radio 
Times with people writing 

to say Sir Malcolm Sargent 
would turn in his grave. But 
eventually people came to 
appreciate that Hollywood 
composers knew as much about orchestral 
writing as anyone and that we present 
them with the care and attention wed give 
to Beethoven or Mozart. Which is what I 
actually spend most of my time doing, 

Wilson's best experience at the Albert 
Hall? 'Our first Prom when we played / got 
Rhythm,the audience burst into applause 
mid-performance, and it took the roof off. 
The thrill of my life’ 

And the worst? ‘Our semi-staged 
Oklahoma in 2017 when all the singers 
started losing their voices during rehearsal 
and we couldn't think why until the last- 
minute discovery that it was due to the 
hay bales we had onstage as props. We 
swapped them for plastic ones and were 
saved. But not without sleepless nights.’ 


Anna Meredith 67978) 

The Proms have never been averse to 
spectacle. And as their grander statements 
have increasingly embraced technology, 


The bigger picture: 

(left to right) Thomas Allen, Sarah 
Fox, Seth MacFarlane, Kim Criswell 
and Curtis Stigers join John Wilson 
at the MGM Musical Prom, 2009; 
(below) composer Anna Meredith 


so they've gone knocking at 
the door of Anna Meredith: 
a composer of impeccably 
classical credentials who 
has moved on into the 
category-free territories of 
club music, performance art 
and electronica. 

Two years ago she teamed 
up with a video installation 
company for one of the most dazzling 
things ever experienced at a Proms 
First Night: the epic sound and light 
show that was Five Telegrams, based on 
communications from the trenches in the 
First World War and turning the Albert 
Hall into a stately discotheque. With 
orchestra and massed choirs. 

Busy, bold and strong, it made an 
exhilarating follow-up to something shed 
done ten years earlier for the Last Night: 

a logistical headache called froms that 
involved coordinating the BBC Symphony 
Orchestra playing in London with 
performing groups in Scotland, Wales and 
Northern Ireland. 

This was asking for trouble, but as 
Meredith recalls ‘nothing went more 
wrong than I expected it to. Not all the 
feeds came in, and there were time delays, 
but it was written to allow for chaos and I 
think it worked. Not that 'd want it to be 
done again. © 
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Carolina Eyck 


If I want to play in 
tune, I have to feel in 
tune! Because my body 
is all I’ve got 


THE BBC MUSIC MAGAZINE INTERVIEW 


Carolina Eyck 


player reinvented her 
instrument as a teenager, and 
has since brought its ethereal 
sounds to new audiences, 
discovers Kate Molleson 


PHOTOGRAPHY: CHRISTIAN HUELLER 
published her first book on 
theremin technique. This was 
no hand guide to the basic mechanics 
of the thing, nora glossary of existing 
playing styles, nora history of theremin 
virtuosos. Eyck’s book, The Art of Playing 
the Theremin, introduced a new way of 
playing with refined hand gestures and 
unprecedented precision. Still a teenager, 
she had identified how to finesse her own 
performance style using a method she 
called the Eight Finger Position Technique. 
She has spent the intervening 15 years 
honing that technique, commissioning 
works for theremin and composing her 
own albums layered with ambient vocals. 


She has even given a TED Talk on why 
the theremin is the ultimate gauge of a 


arolina Eyck was 17 when she 


musician’s emotional well-being. Now 32 
and speaking to me during lockdown from 
her flat in Berlin, she is busy finishing off a 
second book and teaching students across 
Europe via Zoom. It’s fair to say that Eyck 
has established a new school of theremin 
playing, and she is extending the reach of 
the instrument to audiences around the 
globe. Her lulling transcription of Ennio 
Morricone’s The Ecstasy of Gold has had 
more than 15 million online views. 

It helps that her instrument is yet young. 
Eyck has just a century of predecessors 
— which means the field is still relatively 
open, compared with the weight of 
tradition faced by violinists or pianists. 
Thetheremin was invented in 1920 by 
Russian scientist, cellist and spy Lev 
Sergeyevich Termen, or Leon Theremin 
as he was known in the US. Surely the 
only instrument that is played without 
anyone touching it, its physics are simple: 
two antennae emit electrical fields and the 
player interrupts them with any part of 
their body. In general, the left hand controls 
volume whilethe right hand determines 
pitch. That's pretty much it — except it's not, 
as far as Eyck is concerned. > 
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Mind games: 
Ingrid Bergman and 
Gregory Peck in Spellbound 


Big waves 
Theremin repertoire to discover 


Aside from 
Martinü's 
Fantasia and 
new works 

by Fazil Say 
(Universe 
Symphony) 
and Kalevi 
Aho (Theremin 
Concerto, 

see p48), 

the theremin 
pops up in a few of classical music's 
nooks and crannies. Written 
between 1932 and '34, Edgar 
Vareése's Ecuatorial was one of the 
first pieces to mix electronic and 
traditional instruments. A Mayan 
invocation to the creative gods, 

the work's premiere featured two 
theremins, although subsequent 
performances used ondes Martenot. 
Gershwin's pupil Joseph Schillinger 
wrote his 1929 First Airphonic Suite 
for Lev Termen, the inventor of the 
theremin (above) - highly Romantic 
in style, the suite incorporates 

the instrument as naturally as if 

a cello or violin were the soloist. 
Although not originally scored for the 
theremin, the Australian composer 
Percy Grainger's theoretical Free 
Music Nos 1-4 suits them well, being 
written for an unnamed instrument 
of free, continuous pitch without 
rhythmic elements. In the film world, 
meanwhile, the theremin has been 
used for eerie sci-fi sounds, most 
notably by Bernard Herrmann (The 
Day The Earth Stood Still), Howard 
Shore (Ed Wood), Danny Elfman 
(Mars Attacks) and, notably, Miklós 
Rózsa (Spellbound). 
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Termen developed his instrument 
in St Petersburg, initially giving it the 
whimsical name of ‘etherphone’. Then he 
brought it to New York City under a new 
moniker. His invention tapped the spirit of 
the wireless age with its electricity and its 
unearthly voice floating through thin air. 
A side-story, beguilingly told by the writer 
Sean Michaels in his wonderful theremin 
novel Us Conductors, was that Termen was 
ordered to spy for the Soviets while he was 
in the United States. That side of things 
perhaps inevitably meant he wound upin 
the labour camps of Siberia. 

The original theremin virtuoso was 
Clara Rockmore. A fellow Soviet émigré 
in New York, she had been astar violinist 
but suffered from tendonitis and gave up 
playing. Then she got to know Termen, fell 
in love with his invention (and possibly 
with him, though she rejected his marriage 
proposals) and learned how to make the 
theremin sing. At the heart of her repertoire 
were wordless elegies: “The Swan’ by 
Saint-Saéns, Rachmaninov’s ‘Vocalise’, the 
‘Serenade Mélancholique' by Tchaikovsky. 

Later generations of composers found 
other musical potential in the theremin’s 
knack for the uncanny, its sense of the 
celestial, its affinity to the human voice. 
The Beach Boys gave the chorus of ‘Good 
Vibrations’ a swoopy descant. Bernard 
Hermann clinched the sound of sci-fi 
in The Day the Earth Stood Still. Martinů 
wove moments of otherworldly tenderness 
into the otherwise bruising textures of 
his Fantasia for theremin, oboe, piano 
and string quartet. Even so, stereotypes 
die hard. ‘People come up to me and say, 
“Woah, you play the theremin? Wooooo!" 
On my laptop screen, Eyck is shaking her 
head and mimicking people who do ghost 
impressions at her. She says she is used to 
explaining her craft. In taxis, in cafés, the 
‘what do you do?’ question involves a weary 
deep breath and a basic physics lesson. 

So how did she arrive at the instrument? 
It is not every parent who would give a 
child an obscure touchless noise-maker: 
the answer is that her parents had a 
head start. In late 1980s Berlin, Eyck’s 
father played in a band specialising in 
meditative electronic music. "They had a 
lot of synthesisers, she recalls. ‘My mum 
would do the lights for their performances. 
Electronic music was a normal thing for 


me to be around. I was always backstage, 
hearing the sounds they were coming up 
with. A friend of the band suggested they 
should add theremin to their line-up. ‘My 
dad was totally into it. I had already started 
playing piano and violin, but my dad 
thought theremin was perfect for me.’ 

Her first instrument was a Moog Big 
Briar 91A, for those in the know. (She 
still plays a theremin made by Moog; 
specifically, the last instrument designed 
by Robert Moog before he died in 2005.) 
When she was seven, her parents found 
her a teacher, Lydia Kavina, a descendent 
of Termen himself. The fact Kavina lived in 
Russia and came to Germany only oncea 
year meant that Eyck had to figure out a lot 
on her own, forging her own relationship 
with the instrument from the start. 

Is there something innate about the 
theremin - the mysterious nature of 
the sound, the apparent magic in its 
mechanism - that makes it the ideal 
instrument for children to learn? 'Actually, 
Pm not so sure, Eyck shakes her head. 
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‘Tt is very difficult. Especially with body 
posture, you need total awareness.’ Eyck 
continued taking lessons on piano and 
violin, and eventually she studied viola at 
music college in Sweden. But a shoulder 
injury forced a turning point, and now she 
is more attentive than ever to matters of 
physical and mental well-being. 

‘I discovered this is the best way to work 
with my own students, she explains. ‘I call 
it meditative practising. We have aC drone 
going, and they can play anything above 
that. We just lean into whatever we feel 
needs most work that day. We notice how 
we feel in the whole body. We notice the 
mental processes. I can only guide them if 
they tell me how they feel. I can detect any 
tension because it is audible instantly.’ 

It sounds like an attuned relationship 
with the body that would be more 
commonly found in dancers than 
instrumentalists. "Totally" she says. ‘But 
instrumentalists should think about it so 
much more. When I trained in Germany, 
nobody was talking about it. I used to get 


The ‘what do you do?’ 
question involves a 
weary deep breath 
and a physics lesson 


pain when I was practising. Now the pain 
only comes when I lose my awareness.’ 
Eyck’s own music draws on her voice 
and her breath as well as the sounds she 
summons from the instrument. On her 
latest aloum, Elegies for Theremin & Voice 
(2019), she loops and layers improvised 
vocals and uses the theremin as a duet 
partner. She has also been growing the 
repertoire of new works, commissioning 
composers including Kalevi Aho and Fazil 
Say to test new expressive capacities of the 
instrument. It is telling that when I ask 
what interests composers who write for 
theremin, Eyck’s first response is to talk 
about the visual aspect — not the answer 


Carolina Eyck 


Stage hands: (clockwise from left) Eyck performs 
at the 2015 Echo Klassik Awards; teaching at a 
summer academy in France, 2014; at the Prague 
Spring International Music Festival in 2019 


I'd expect if discussing, say, a new violin 
concerto. Again, it casts her as much as 

a dancer as a musician, which you can 

see in her YouTube videos in which her 
movements are deliberate, poised and 
elegant. Are the movements dictated by the 
sound they produce, or is itthe other way 
around? ‘Both!’ 

Recently, Eyck has been developing 
ideas around gesture and space. She wants 
to work on surround-sound performances: 
"When I make a gesture asthough I am 
sending out some birds, moving my hands 
to imply birds fluttering around the room, 
I will also manipulate a joystick that will 
add a new dimension, flinging the sound 
around the room, throwing it around the 
space. She wants to add visuals, too, which 
reminds me of her parents’ meditative 
electronic band and its light shows. 

But before any of that, she’s going back 
to basics. Her first book, the one she wrote 
when she was 17, was essentially the first 
formal manual of theremin technique. 
‘Clara Rockmore wrote some exercises, but 
she didn't explain that much. It was justa 
summary ofthings. She used four finger 
positions because she was a violin player. 
The classicthing we do with the ring shape' 
—she holds up a thumb and index finger up 
to the camera - ‘that was Clara Rockmore's 
invention. My own teacher had five 
positions because she played the piano. I 
went for eight positions becausethat's what 
made sense to me. Let's say eight positions 
like l'm using my hand as a major scale. The 
biggest difference isthat Imove my hand 
as little as possible. I don't use my arm. I 
measure the detail ofthe space.’ 

She developed the technique because 
she wanted to be sure a note would be in 
tune before it sounded. ‘In the past, players 
would be approximate, maybe adjusting 
their tuning with vibrato. In the 1920s and 
30s, the fashion was to play with a lot of 
vibrato. I prefer to keep the sound pretty 
straight, so it’s more important to hit the 
note bang-on. And that requires precision. 
Is it like string players in terms of their 
muscle memory on a fretless fingerboard? 
She laughs. ‘Yeah, sort of... except of course 
it’s allin 3D. And there’s no fingerboard’ 
There’s no anything: just air. ‘Air, and my 
body. That’s the point. If want to play in 
tune, I have to feel in tune! Because my 
body is all I’ve got. © 
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Gamechangers 


With its players from BME backgrounds, Chineke! is 
shining alight on the lack of diversity within the rest 
of the classical music world, says Richard Morrison 


t was, Simon Rattle said, not just an 
exciting idea but a profoundly necessary 
one’. The kind of idea, he went on, ‘which 
could deepen and enrich classical music 
in the UK for generations’. As it turned out, he 
was spot on. Yet back in September 2015, when 
this idea first surfaced, it was regarded not just as 
radical but, in some quarters, unwelcome. 

For decades Chi-chi Nwanoku had been one 
of the most outstanding orchestral players in 
London - and not just because, as the British- 
born daughter of a Nigerian father 
and Irish mother, she was usually 
the only black face on the stage. A 
founder-member of the Orchestra 
of the Age of Enlightenment, she 
invested her playing with such 
virtuosic energy that you sometimes 
felt as ifthe whole ensemble was being 


‘People starting talking about 
Samuel Coleridge-Taylor and Chevalier 
de Saint-Georges, he recalls. Td had 

15 years of intensive music education, 
at the Purcell School and then Trinity 


propelled from the bass line. It’s no — College of Music, yet I had never heard 
surprisetolearnthatin her schooldays shewasa ofthese composers! I realised that the contribution 
100m sprinter who competed at national level. of black classical musicians had been written out of 
By 2015, Nwanoku had a new ambition: to the history books. I was so inspired by Chi-chi that 
found Europe's first professional orchestra of at the end I went up to her and said “Whatever you 
black and minority ethnic (BME) players. Its want me to do for this project, I will do”’ 
name would be Chineke! - not a pun on her That was the reaction of most, but not all, ofthe 
own moniker, but an exclamation meaning BME musicians that Nwanoku approached. "Three 


‘wonderful or ‘divine’ in the language of Nigerian ^ or four black players who were enjoying very good 
Igbo tribe. She arranged a meeting with the very careers decided they wouldn't join that first concert, 


few other BME musicians then established in she says. ‘Maybe they didn’t want to be seen 

the orchestral world. One was Paul Philbert, making any sort of statement. Maybe they felt they 
now timpanist of the Royal Scottish National personally didn’t need a BME orchestra.’ 

Orchestra, but then just back in London after 14 The American viola player Lena Fankhauser, 
years in the Malaysian Philharmonic. He was another founder member who is based in Vienna 
astonished by what happened at the meeting. and plays regularly with top Austrian and > 
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Chineke! Foundation 


Forces for change: 
Chineke! Chamber 
Ensemble; (left) Chi-chi 
Nwanoku and the Spark 
Catchers album 
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Leader of her art: 
Margaret Bonds 


Five of the best 
BME composers to explore 


Joseph Boulogne (1745-99) 
Also known as Chevalier 

de Saint-Georges, and 
nicknamed ‘Le Mozart 

noir’, Boulogne was the 

son of a French plantation 
owner and a slave from 
Guadeloupe. His works 
include operas, symphonies 
and 14 violin concertos. 


Samuel Coleridge-Taylor 
(1875-1912) 

Taught by Stanford and 
championed by Elgar. The 
success of his cantata 
trilogy The Song of 
Hiawatha overshadowed his 
other fine output. 


Florence Price (1887-1953) 
Price was the first African- 
American woman to have a 
large-scale work performed 
by a major orchestra, when 
the Chicago Symphony 
played her Symphony in 

E minor in 1933. 


William Grant Still 
(1895-1978) 

When New York City 

Opera staged his Troubled 
Island in 1949, it was the 
first opera by an African 
American to be staged ata 
major US opera house. His 
Afro-American Symphony 
was a big hit in the 1930s. 


Margaret Bonds (1913-72) 
Bonds was 19 when 

her Sea Ghost for voice 
and piano won her a 
Wanamaker Award. Nadia 
Boulanger turned her down 
as a pupil, saying Bonds 
had nothing left to learn. 
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German orchestras, understands that sentiment 
but doesnt agree with it. “The question of 
“needing” is relative, she says. ‘Just because some 
already established players didn’t need Chineke! 
doesn’t mean it wasn’t needed. For me it was 
more about BME musicians getting their voices 
heard. There’s no quick fix to the lack of ethnic 
diversity in orchestras, but Chineke! addressed 
the issue directly, and for that reason it was a 
project that needed to happen.’ 

Making it happen, and setting up a 30-strong 
junior Chineke! orchestra to train teenagers 
alongside the 60-strong senior one, required a 
huge amount of fundraising from Nwanoku. 
Nearly five years on, it still does. To send the 
orchestra on a tour ofthe US and Canada this 
April, for instance — a tour which, like every 
other aspect of musical life, had to be called off 
— she raised $600,000. ‘She is the godmother of 
this orchestra, in every sense, Philbert laughs. 
‘She doesn't take no for an answer. 

And after four seasons of ferociously hard 
work, resulting in concerts that have won 
increasingly enthusiastic reviews from critics 
initially suspicious that the orchestra was some 
sort ofgimmick, Nwanoku is happy to take 
pride in her achievement. ‘Chineke! is in such 
a different place now; she says. ‘It’s really 
contending at the highest level?’ 

That’s true. Its recordings have been 
much praised; the latest, Spark Catchers on 
the NMC label, collects together some of 
the fine works it has commissioned 
from young BME composers. It 
is increasingly in demand for 
high-profile festivals and it has 
successfully nurtured a new 
generation of talented BME 


Double stars: 
Sheku and Isata 
Kanneh-Mason 
at Carnegie Hall 


musicians by giving them orchestral experience 
alongside top professionals. 

None has risen faster than young cellist Sheku 
Kanneh-Mason. Alongside his equally talented 
siblings — violinist Braimah and pianist Isata 
— he cut his teeth in Chineke! concerts. ‘We feel 
privileged to have been involved with Chineke! 
since the very first fundraising concert in which 
we played Schubert's Trout Quintet with Chi-chi 
and Stephen Upshaw, he recalls. ‘It was inspiring 
to be thrust into a professional environment, 
surrounded by so many black musicians.’ 

At the Royal Philharmonic Society awards 
this year Chineke! won a category called 
'Gamechanger' - to nobody's surprise. But how 
much has this orchestra changed the game? 
When she launched it five years ago, Nwanoku 
declared that she had an ambitious ‘five-year 
plan’ to get a fair deal for musically talented BME 
pupils in schools and colleges, and to increase 
the numbers of professional BME musicians 
in Britain’s top orchestras. Well, five years has 
nearly passed. Does she think Chineke! has 
made a difference in those contentious areas? 

‘If you talk to any orchestras now, they say “oh 
yes, we are completely open to having as much 
diversity as possible”, but in the same sentence 
they always add “as long as it’s of good enough 
standard", and I feel that has become a bit of 
arote response, she says. ‘People are linking 
diversity with mediocrity too easily’ 

She believes that instrumental 
teachers often have lower 
expectations for BME pupils from 
their first lessons onwards, and that 
this carries on through school and 
college. She cites the example of one 
BME wind player, at a famous London 
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music conservatoire, who was given just one 
opportunity to play in the college orchestra 
during her four years there. 

‘If that person was good enough to get into 
this great institution in the first place, why 
weren't they given orchestral experience? I don't 
understand it. So, she is getting all her orchestral 
experience from Chinekel, either in the junior or 
senior orchestra. Of course, it's terrifying for me 
to have people who aren't polished professionals 
playing in the senior orchestra, but I feel I have to 
take the risk to give them experience.’ 

She admits that famous orchestras can't change 
their ethnic make-up overnight, but wishes that 
more of them were doing what English National 
Opera is doing: instituting a scheme that offers 
five BME string players places in the orchestra. ‘I 
know there are mixed feelings about it, because 
existing players feel threatened, Nwanoku says. 
‘But nobody' job is being taken away and the 
young players are getting experience. 

Nwanoku also believes that screened 
auditions, where the panel has no idea ofthe 
identity ofthe applicant, should be the way 
of deciding all orchestral vacancies. ‘Ifyou 
don’t have screened auditions, the colour of 
someones skin becomes a factor, she contends. 
‘T hear enough horror stories from my American 
colleagues to know that's the case. And it's not 
enough to do screened auditions just on the first 


If you don't 
have screened 
auditions, 
the colour 
of someone's 
skin becomes 
a factor 


Chineke! Foundation 


Team players: (left) Chineke! Junior Orchestra in 2020; 
(opposite bottom) timpanist Paul Philbert and (below) viola 
player Lena Fankhauser, both Chineke! founder-members 


round, because the old habits — of giving the job 
to a mate — simply kick in on the second round.’ 

What else could be done to ensure that BME 
musicians get a fairer deal right through the 
orchestral process? According to Nwanoku, the 
Arts Council and other funding bodies could be 
more pro-active. ‘I read an article by Nicholas 
Serota [Arts Council England's chairman] 
in which he expressed disappointment that 
Britain's orchestras are looking much the same as 
they have always done - that is, overwhelmingly 
white. Well, I would like to see more money put 
into ensuring BME players getthe opportunities, 
the experience and the training they need: 

Andshe says she knows where the money 
could come from. ‘I recently had a meeting with 
the managers ofa big arts organisation at which 
they admitted that the board, the management 
andthe orchestra was still completely white. And 
they also admitted that they had been docked 
a small percentage of their grant because they 
hadn't diversified enough. Well, if organisations 
are getting their grants docked for that reason, 
the money should go instead to ensembles that 
have diversity at the forefront oftheir misson’ 

But even ifthere's still a long way to go before 
Britain's classical-music ensembles properly 
reflectthe multi-ethnic make-up ofthe general 
population, the pioneer members of Chineke! 
have already had a galvanising effect as role 
models and mentors. ‘Black and ethnic minority 
people are so often portrayed in popular culture 
as criminals, dealers, gangsters and general 
no-gooders, Philbert says. ‘It’s still necessary to 
counter that impression. Recently I played with 
Opera North in aschools performance where 
the pupils were about 50 per cent BME. I felt 
that lots of them were staring at me. It was so rare 
for them to see anybody who looks like them 
represented in a respectable profession.’ 

The biggest irony, says Nwanoku, is that she 
has been called ‘racist’ for setting up an orchestra 
only for certain skin colours. ‘I have been playing 
for 35 years in orchestras where I am the only 
black player, and now I’m accused of being racist 
because I have organised something that gives 
people like me a chance, she says incredulously. 
‘And by the way, we do invite white people. I get 
young white musicians writing to me saying they 
wished they were black because they would love 
to join Chineke! I reply: Really? You want to give 
up all your white privileges? Well, come on then. 
You don’t have to be black. You just have to share 
our philosophy. And you have to be damn good 
at your instrument, like I’ve had to be to play in 
white orchestras all these years. © 
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Scales ofthe 
unexpected 


From contrabassoons to harmonicas, we 
take alook at some of the more unusual 
concertos to have found their way into 
the concert hall over the centuries 
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hould anyone ever think of sitting down 
and totting up all the instrumental 
concertos ever composed, the piano 
would surely head the table, followed 
by the violin and then, perhaps, the cello. 
Those three instruments don’t always take the 
spotlight, however. A quick look online reveals 
that nearly every instrument of the orchestra 
has had at least one concerto written for it, as 
composers great and small relish getting to 
grips with various timbres and techniques, plus 
testing their soloists’ skills to the limit. 

Today’s top composers continue to explore 
new avenues — Gabriel Prokofiev’s Concerto for 
Turntables, for instance, is a relatively recent 
addition to the repertoire while Mark Simpson 
is currently composing an electric guitar 
concerto. Here, however, we present ten of the 
more eyebrow-raising concertos to have been 
performed and recorded over years gone by. 
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Albrechtsberger Concertos for Jew’s Harp, 
Mandora and Strings (c1765) 

Our survey begins in the 18th century with 
Johann Albrechtsberger, teacher of Beethoven. 
The Austrian wrote not just one concerto for 
Jew’s harp, mandora (a type of lute) and strings 
but at least seven, four of which survive to this 
day. Though the twangy sound of the Jew’s 
harp — produced by vibrating a metal strip (the 
‘lamella’) in front ofthe mouth — can sound a 
little comical to modern ears, it was an important 
instrument in Austrian folk music at the time 
and the best players were highly respected. 
Albrechtsberger’s concertos were no gimmicks. 
Recommended recording: Fritz Mayr (Jew's 
harp); Munich CO/Stadlmair Orfeo C035821A 


Hindemith Concerto for Trautonium and 
String Orchestra (1931) 

While studying composition with Hindemith, 
pianist Oskar Sala was introduced by the 
composer to Friedrich Trautwein, who was 
looking for someone to help him develop an early 
type of synthesizer. The trautonium, named 
after its inventor, became Sala's obsession. 

Its sound, a cross between a flugelhorn and a 
saxophone, is generated by keys coming into 
contact at various points along a resistive 

wire — Sala added expressive capabilities with 
his mixturtrautonium. Well worth a listen, 
Hindemith' concerto has an elegiac movement 
bookended by two short bursts of lyricism. 
Recommended recording: Oskar Sala 
(mixturtrautonium); Munich Chamber 
Orchestra/Hans Stadlmair Erdenklang 81032 


Gliere Concerto for Coloratura Soprano (1943) 
There are countless examples of works being 
written for soprano and orchestra, so what is it 


The Jew's 
harp was an 
important 
instrument in 
Austrian folk 
music, and the 
best players 
were highly 
respected 


Curious concertos 


Making a splash: (main) Evelyn Glennie performs 

Tan Dun's Water Percussion Concerto at the BBC Proms, 
2004; (left) Oskar Sala at the Trautonium, 1961; (below) 
Johann Albrechtsberger and (bottom) the Jew's harp 


that makesthis one a 'concerto' rather than just 
asong? The answer is a lack of words — over two 
movements, the soprano is required to vocalise, 
floating serenely above the orchestra in the first, 
then displaying her agility with leaps and trills 
in the second. Gliére didn't indicate in the score 
what vowel sound the soloist should be using nor 
when to breathe, the idea being that the singer 
shows offher voice as an instrument as she sees 
fit. Sublimely beautiful it can be, too. 
Recommended recording: Anu Komsi 
(soprano); Lahti SO/Sakari Oramo BIS BIS1962 


Jolivet Concerto for Ondes Martenot (1947) 
André Jolivet’s concerto represents an ambitious 
showcase for the French electronic instrument, 
which had been invented just 19 years earlier. 

By the 1940s, Maurice Martenot's ‘Musical 
Waves’ had evolved through several iterations 
and Jolivet takes full advantage of its improved 
capabilities. Played by sliding a metal ring along 
a wire, the ondes Martenot emitted a sound 
similar to the theremin (patented the same 
year). It was a more sophisticated beast, though, 
and the later addition of a keyboard meant 

that greater control, colour, expression and 
performative nuance was possible, resulting in a 
concerto with a truly cinematic quality. 
Recommended recording: Ginette Martenot 
(ondes Martenot); Orch du Théatre National de 
l'Opéra/Jolivet Profound Classic Archive PCA-013 


Villa-Lobos Concerto for Harmonica (1955) 
The skills oflegendary players Larry Adler, 
Tommy Reilly and John Sebastian inspired 
thelikes of Vaughan Williams, Milhaud 

and Malcolm Arnold to write works for the 
harmonica, an instrument usually associated 
with popular music. Villa-Lobos's Concerto, 
commissioned by Sebastian, packs the charming 
opening movement with technical challenges 
including octaves, chords and double notes, 
whilethe second movement is a beautiful 
showcase forthe instrument's powers of 
expression and range. The vivacious final Allegro 
shines the spotlight on the player, courtesy ofa 
fiendish cadenza. 

Recommended recording: José Staneck 
(harmonica); São Paulo Symphony Orchestra/ 
Giancarlo Guerrero Naxos 8.574018 


Piazzolla Concerto for Bandoneón, String 
Orchestra and Percussion ‘Aconcagua’ (1979) 
This concerto was the natural coming together of 
Piazzolla’s career as a leading bandoneón player 
and bandleader with hisloveofcomposing © 
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Curious concertos 
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Time to tango: 

Martin Mastik (guitar) and | 
Peter Soave (bandoneón) 
get to grips with Piazzolla 


Honks & hyacinths 


Five concerto oddities 


for larger forces. It is the tango that drives the 
music forward in first and third movements, 
though the central Moderato is altogether more 
contemplative. The ‘Aconcagua’ subtitle comes 
from the name of the highest mountain in the 
Andes — not Piazzolla’s own idea, but added 

by his publisher, who saw it as the peak of his 
achievements as a composer. Another concerto, 
for bandoneón and guitar (above), soon followed. 
Recommended recording: Pablo Mainetti 
(bandoneón); Orquestra de Cambra Teatre 
Lliure/Josep Pons Harmonia Mundi HMG501595 


Who says that a concerto 
has to be for a musical 
instrument? Certainly not 
Leroy Anderson, whose 
1950 The Typewriter 
brought together the 
sounds of the office and 
the orchestra in glorious 
harmony - no prizes for 
guessing what the soloist 
plays. Clickety-clacking of a 
different type can also be 
enjoyed in the Tap Dance 
Concerto by Anderson's 
fellow American Morton 
Gould, a work premiered by 
dancer Danny Daniels and 
the Rochester Philharmonic 
in 1952. It was the world 
of sport, meanwhile, that 
inspired Andy Akiho's 
'Ricochet' Concerto for Ping 
Pong, Violin, Percussion and 
Orchestra (2015), which 
features two people playing 
a game of table tennis 

at the front of the stage. 
Stephen Montague's 2018 
Horn Concerto may sound 
orthodox... except that 
the 'horn' in question 
is a car klaxon 

(right), accompanied 
by 'an orchestra 

of automobiles’. 

Finally, the soloist 

in Mark Applebaum's 
Concerto for Florist and 
Orchestra (2009) remains 
completely silent, Y 
beguiling the eyes 
rather than the 
ears as he or 
she assembles a 
bouquet (above). 


Maxwell Davies Piccolo Concerto (1996) 
Because ofthe difficulties of writing for its high 
frequency and airy, silvery sound quality, the 
piccolo is rarely thought of as a solo instrument. 
In Maxwell Davies's concerto, however, the 
instrument's unusual timbre is utilised in the 
recitative-like solo part, which displays both its 
lively and melancholic sides. A variable metre, 
fast-changing moods, ominous orchestral 
tonality and little recognisable thematic material 
mean the listener is made to feel rather uneasy 
throughout. At just 17 minutes long with no 
break between movements, this is both a piccolo 
concerto and, one might say, a concerto piccolo. 
Recommended recording: Stewart McIlwham 
(piccolo); RPO/M Davies Naxos 8.572363 


Tan Dun Concerto for Water Percussion 
and Orchestra (1998) 

This concerto for multiple instruments 

almost has to be seen as much as heard. 

The soloist, moving around throughout the 
performance, drips, splashes and trickles his or 

A her way through the work, ‘playing’ the surface 

s M. + ofwaterinamplified bowls, bowingthe rods of 

the hand-held ‘waterphone’ and beating the ends 

of pipes immersed in water, among other things. 


. "X For the composer Tan Dun, this theatrical 
e» 


work represents his own memories of water, 
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fromthe natural sounds of rushing rivers to 
laundry day and childhood play. 
Recommended recording: David Cossin (water 
percussion); Royal Stockholm Philharmonic 
Orchestra/Tan Dun Opus Arte OA1014D (DVD) 


Kalevi Aho Concerto for Contrabassoon 

and Orchestra (2005) 

Few composers have explored the concerto 
format with the same gusto as Kalevi Aho — to 
date, the Finn’s list includes works for, among 
others, the double bass, bassoon, saxophone, 
bass clarinet, tuba, trombone, percussion, 
theremin, timpani, accordion, harp and guitar. 
For this concerto, he took things a little too far 
by writing a solo part that went beyond the 
range of the instrument itself. Thankfully, a 
new contrabassoon design from the US soon 
brought the high notes within reach, allowing 
listeners to enjoy an eerily beautiful work that, as 
its dedicatee Lewis Lipnick says, shows that ‘the 
contrabassoon can sing as well as rumble’. 
Recommended recording: Lewis Lipnick 
(contrabassoon); Bergen Philharmonic 
Orchestra/Andrew Litton BIS BISCD15/4 


Gabriel Prokofiev Concerto for Bass Drum 
and Orchestra (2012) 

Gabriel Prokofiev, whose music also spans hip- 
hop, dance and grime, is no stranger to unusual 
instruments. This concerto for bass drum brings 
one of the most prevalent elements of dance 
music to the fore. Writing for an unpitched 
instrument means that Prokofiev has to utilise 
all the different colours and timbres within the 
bass drum. As well as using different beaters 

to hit the instrument, the player uses towels to 
muffle the sound, reminiscent of the thudding 
bass you hear in club music. 

Recommended recording: Joby Burgess (bass 
drum); Ural Philharmonic Orchestra/ Alexey 
Bogorad Signum SIGCD584 © 
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Allure of the East 


Culminating in rich portrayals of Scheherazade 
by Rimsky-Korsakov and Ravel, the ‘exotic’ Orient 
inspired countless composers, says Stephen Johnson 


ecently I introduced a series of 
concerts in Leighton House, home of 
the Victorian artist Frederic Leighton, 
set in a secluded part of Kensington. 
In effect it’s a grand artist’s studio, replete with 
the kind of images and artefacts to set a creative 
mind working. At its heart is the stunning Arab 
Hall, filled with textiles, pottery and images 
Leighton collected during his trips to Turkey, 
Syria, Egypt and Damascus in the 1860s and 
"/Os, and furnished with exquisite tiles, mosaics 
and marbles mostly made in London but closely 
modelled on the kind ofthings Leighton had 
seen during his Middle-Eastern travel. 

There's a contemporary school 
ofthought that says that Western 
Europeans like me should feel 
uncomfortable about all this. And 
I do -a little. Since the publication 
of Edward Said’s provocative book 
Orientalism in 1978 there's been a 
lot of discussion — some of it pretty 
rancorous — about how objects like 
Leighton House allegedly reflect 
a patronising attitude to the East on 
the part of greedy, power-intoxicated 
Western colonial minds. It doesn't matter 
whether Leighton took these objects from the 
Middle East or had them made: this is what 
would now be called 'cultural appropriation; 
part of a mindset that could once countenance 
the actual appropriation of real people. 

But sitting in Leighton's beautiful, strangely 
peaceful house, that hardly seemed to explain 
all of it. Has the idea that imitation can be 
the sincerest form of flattery been entirely 
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superseded? Inevitably thoughts led on to 
music: to the wealth (that really is the word) 
of remarkable European art music which, in 
different ways, has also looked to the East for 
inspiration and, often, creative liberation. 

It’s astory that changes over the years. The 
first stirrings of musical interest in the non- 
Christian East can be heard in the now faintly 
risible use of “Turkish instruments — bass-drum, 
triangle and cymbals — in works by late-18th- 
and early-19th-century Viennese composers: 
in Mozart’s putatively Turkish-set opera The 
Seraglio (1782) or, more surprisingly perhaps, 
in the choral finale of Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony. It's easy to dismiss such a 
clumsy approximation ofa foreign 
nation's music as condescending 

or culturally myopic. But it's easy 

to forget that in Europe then, and 
particularly in Vienna, the memory 
of times when the powerful, Turkey- 


Idealised idylls: 
Schéhérazade by Paul-Emile 
Destouches; (below left) 
artist Frederic Leighton 

and his London house 


Scheherazade 


based Ottoman Empire posed a threat to Europe 
were still fresh. The city had withstood a massive 
onslaught by Turkish armies as recently as 1683. 
With that in mind, does Mozart’s pasteboard 
orientalism in Seraglio look like cultural 
condescension, or is the opera’s final hymn 
to Pasha Selim's magnanimity a genuine 
recognition that the once-feared enemy could be 
human too? Weber's once-popular comic opera 
Abu Hassan also ends with a display of wisdom 
and compassion by an Islamic ruler, inthis case 
the Caliph of Bagdad. And is Beethoven's use of 
“Turkish’ sounds in the Ode to Joy a threat — one 
day you will be drawn to Beethoven's, Schiller's 
and by implication the West's ‘embrace’ — or a 
recognition that the old enemy also belongs to 
thetext's proclaimed brotherhood of mankind? 
The latter wouldnt be so very surprising. 
In Beethoven’s time, serious interest in the 


It's easy to dismiss 
approximations of a 
foreign nation's music 
as condescending 


intellectual and artistic thought ofthe Middle 
and Far East was rising rapidly. Translations of 
Eastern scriptures were beginningto circulate 
(Beethoven read and copied extracts from 
the Hindu Bhagavad Gita), by which time the 
philosopher Arthur Schopenhauer had already 
begun to immerse himself thoroughly in 
Hindu and Buddhist thought, with momentous 
consequences in the second half of the century. 
But still more momentous were the first 
translations in European languages of the 
Arabic collection of Middle-Eastern folk tales, 
One Thousand and One Nights, some of which 
were around early enough for Mozart to have 
encountered them. Central to the One Thousand 
and One Nights is the figure of Scheherazade, 
the ingenious woman forced into marriage 
with the misogynistic Persian King Shahryar, 
who has vowed to execute a new bride every 
day. Scheherazade saves herself by spinning 
out fabulous stories, ending each night on an 
enthralling cliffhanger. Shahryar goes on sparing 
her in order to get to the end, only to find that he’s 
left in suspense all over again. In the end he has to 
confess that he’s now enthralled by Scheherazade 
herself, and the murderous vow is forgotten. 
The popularity of One Thousand and One 
Nights was no passing fancy. Like Shahryar G 
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Scheherazade 


himself, Western readers were spellbound. It’s 
easy to see why: aside from the gripping dramatic 
premise, the stories themselves are wonderful 
and they’ve given us figures who've endured to 
the point of becoming archetypes — Aladdin, Ali 
Baba, Sinbad the Sailor, names English children 
still encounter each Christmas in pantomime 
(see ‘Intoxicating tales’, far right). Butit was 
Scheherazade herself who probably left the 
deepest impression, not least on composers. 

For the composers of the Classical era, and still 
more for the Romantics who followed on from 
them, the figure ofthe inspired story-teller — so 
inspired that she is able to use her quasi-magical 
powers to save her own life — could be a kind of 
leading light. As instrumental and orchestral 
music grew increasingly independent from 
words and stage actions, so composers worked 
to develop music' story-telling powers - less 
specific, vaguer than those of words, but for that 
reason more likely to provide access to the world 
ofthe imagination, of dreams. 

So it isn’t surprising that one ofthe most 
brilliant, atmospheric and enduringly 
popular 19th-century tone poems should take 
Scheherazade as its guiding light. No doubt 
Russian imperial expansion into the Middle 
and Far East helped create the climate in which 
Nikolay Rimsky-Korsakov found the subject 
for his superb ‘symphonic suite’ Scheherazade, 
and in which it could be so well-received. But 
the composer's gorgeous musical storytelling 
speaks of an almost childlike delight in the 
subject matter, and his use of an exquisite 
violin solo, both to portray his heroine and 
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Rimsky’s 
gorgeous musical 
storytelling 
speaks of an 
almost childlike 
delight in the 
subject matter 


parallel the stories’ ingenious narrative ‘frame’, 
has cast a long shadow. 

As other great and not-so-great European 
powers began to demand their own imperial 
‘place in the sun’, more fascinating and alluring 
‘exotic’ discoveries began to leave their mark on 
creative life in the Western homelands. Britain, 
of course, was well ahead in the imperial game, 
but itis only in the 20th century that the East it 
had colonised and plundered for so long began to 
stir desires for deeper understanding. All right, 
you wont find a lot of that in Albert Ketélbey’s 
smash-hit musical postcard Jn a Persian Market 
(call it ‘condescending’ and I won't argue). 

But then we have figures like Holst, learning 
Sanskrit so he could translate Indian scriptures 
for himself, and achieving a startlingly non- 
Western, non-developmental attitude to musical 
time in his Three Choral Hymns from the Rig Veda. 

Holst’s contemporary John Foulds eventually 
went to live in India, helping set up the All- 

India Radio station in Delhi and attempting a 
heroic fusion of Indian and European music 
(and instruments) in his Symphony of East and 
West — tragically lost. Also in the early 20th 
century, Hans Bethge's poetic recreations of 
verses from ancient China, India and Persia were 
to inspire such masterpieces as Mahler's The 
Song ofthe Earth, Zemlinsky's Lyric Symphony 
and Szymanowski's homoerotic-mystical The 
Song of the Night (Symphony No. 3). Those three 
composers, however, seemed content to dream 
their own kinds of ‘exotic’ music into being. 

Some time before that, Paris's Exposition 
Universelle of1889 (which we haveto thank for 
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the Eiffel Tower) recreated a street 
in Cairo and depicted village life 
(with real human ‘exhibits’) in 
Senegal, Benin and even Java - this 
was where the young Debussy | 
first heard a Balinese Gamelan 
ensemble, and later recreated its 
sounds and textures spellbindingly 4 
in his piano piece Pagodes. 
Cultural appropriation? Possibly, 
but as with the finest kind of fusion 
cooking, something new and beautiful emerged 
— something that was eventually to inspire 
Messiaen to dig deeply into the music of India 
and the Far East and leave a profound imprint 
on modernist thinking. And it's an imprint that's 
still very much in evidence today. 
Unsurprisingly, the figure of Scheherazade 
stepped centre stage again, notably in Ravel's 
briefbut breathtakingly rich orchestral song- 
cycle Shéhérazade — one ofthe most revealing 
things this fastidiously self-protective man ever 
created. 'Asie, Asie, Asie' - the longing opening 
words say it all: ‘Asia, Asia, Asia, old wonderland 
of fairy tales, where fantasy sleeps like an 
empress in her forest filled with mysteries’. 
That, it seems, is what appealed above all to 
the Italian composer Ferruccio Busoni when 
he wrote instrumental music for, and later an 
opera based upon, Carlo Gozzi's play Turandot, 
derived from the same sources as One Thousand 
and One Nights — though he also loved the 
play’s Italian Commedia dell'arte elements. But 
Busoni' curiosity was immense: he consulted 


Eastern promise: (far left) dancers at Paris's Opéra 
Garnier in Mozart's Die Entführung aus dem Serail, 
2014; (left) Vera Fokine dances to Rimsky-Korsakov's 
Scheherazade; (right) bass Carl Braun as the barber in 
Cornelius's The Barber of Baghdad, Berlin 1926; (below) 
the score to Albert Ketelbey's In A Persian Market 


ethnomusicologists about various kinds of non- 
Western music, and his discoveries left their 
mark on his challenging and influential book 
Sketch for a New Aesthetic of Music. 

Going back to the Ravel for a moment, and to 
the opening invocation of Shéhérazade, one has 
to ask whether a native ofthe Middle East would 
write about his homeland as a ‘wonderland of 
fairy tales, where fantasy sleeps like an empress 
in her forest filled with mysteries’ — unless, 
perhaps, he or she was in exile. Significantly, 
Ravel never saw the ‘Asie’ he hymned so 
voluptuously, nor did Szymanowski get any 
nearer to the Islamic world of his dreams than 
a trip to Sicily. (Well, the Arabs had been there.) 
One may be reminded of Debussy, virtually 
creating a now-instantly recognisable ‘Spanish’ 
sound world, despite only 
flitting in and out of Spain to 
see a bullfight. 

For the ‘wonderland of fairy 
tales’ to retain its creative 
potency, it sometimes needs to 
be protected from incursions 
of messy, all-too-human 
reality. Otherwise something 
very different might emerge, 
like the remarkable ‘Market 
in Ispahan’ movement from 
Nielsen’s Aladdin Suite, made 
after an immersive Turkish 
trip, in which the gloriously conflicting sounds 
and aromas of a Turkish bazaar are represented 
in a vibrant musical collage. Anything less like 
the rarefied beauty of Ravel's Shéhérazade — or 
indeed In a Persian Market — is hard to imagine. 

Finally, let's take another step back, to where 
we began, in Leighton House. It's clear enough 
to me now that this strange half-Victorian, half- 
believably Eastern mosque-palace-Turkish 
bath hybrid was an acutely sensitive, sexually 
ambiguous, troubled man’s ‘safe space’: a place 
where he could retreat from the teeming, 
oppressive reality of a huge 19th-century 
English city and connect with his own inner 
voice, a voice that spoke in accents very different 
from those he might hear in the nearby parks 
and streets. The ‘wonderland of fairy tales’ is 
a favourite retreat of those who find the real 
world hard to endure. Were Rimsky, Ravel, 
Szymanowksi and Frederic Leighton guilty of 
‘patronising’ the East? Perhaps there was an 
element of that, but no one I know of has ever 
disdained a means of escape. @ 


Intoxicating tales 


Five operas inspired 
by 1,001 Nights 


Weber Abu Hassan (1811) 
The ‘Turkish’ influence of 
Mozart’s Seraglio can be 
heard in Weber’s opera, 
which tells of how the 
Caliph’s cup-bearer feigns 
death to pay off a debt to 
money-lender Omar. 


Cherubini Ali Baba (1833) 
Cherubini took liberties 
with ‘Ali Baba’, portraying 
him as a wealthy merchant. 
Berlioz was not impressed, 
describing it as ‘one of the 
feeblest things Cherubini 
ever wrote’. 


Cornelius The Barber 

of Baghdad (1858) 

This tale of a hairdresser- 
turned-matchmaker (above) 
was such a failure at its 
Weimar premiere that 

the composer left town. 
Modern audiences have 
proved more appreciative. 


Reyer The Statue (1861) 
Having lived for years in 
north Africa, Reyer had 

a natural feel for Arabic 
culture. The Statue — about 
a man's lucky encounter 
with a genie — was a hit. 


Rabaud Marouf, savetier 
du Caire (1914) 

Rabaud's richly oriental 
score portrays Márouf, a 
hen-pecked cobbler who 
gains the love of a princess 
and, thanks to a magic 
ring, the riches to keep his 
future father-in-law happy. 
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e Grand Budapest Hotel 


Hollywood dreams 


Film composer Alexandre Desplat talks to Michael Beek about 
realising boyhood ambitions — and his foray into the concert hall 


t was Peter Webber's film Gir! With a Pearl 
Earring that first exposed many people to 
Alexandre Desplat; his music created an 
atmosphere of curious beauty and earned 
him BAFTA and Golden Globe nominations. 
That 2003 film marked the beginning ofa 
meteoric rise in the field of Hollywood film 
music, but it wasn’t the beginning for Desplat, 
who was in his mid-forties when he embarked 
on what would be the most high-profile period of 
his career. It was a longtime coming. 
‘That was my 50th score for cinema, so it 
was about time that I had opportunities that 
were different from just doing French movies; 
he explains. Td been waiting for that moment 
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SURROUNDING KER SUDOEN DEATH! | 


so much, artistically, that I was ready to give 
whatever I had to give and I was ready to speak’ 
And speak he did, averaging six feature film 
scores a year in the period that followed and 
receiving his first Oscar nomination in 2007, 
for Stephen Frears’s The Queen. These were holy 
grail moments for Desplat, whose film music 
dreams were sown early. After childhood years 
learning the flute and playing repertoire from 
Bach to Debussy, cinema made an impression. 
‘It started in the middle of my teen years, he 
says. ‘Suddenly I heard these incredible scores 
and the versatility of the composers. It became 
a passion for me and I realised film scores were 
something incredibly rich that I could fit into,’ 


Particular inspiration came from Georges 
Delerue and Maurice Jarre, who both cracked 


Hollywood; Jarre was the first French composer 


to win an Oscar in 1963, for Lawrence of Arabia, 


followed by a second in 1966, for Doctor Zhivago. 


Suffice to say, Desplat felt able to dream big. 
“That was something incredible for a young 
musician to look up to, he tells me. "There was 


alightto follow in Jarre and Delerue. I absolutely 


loved their music, because it was orchestral, 
it was lyrical and they had a very strong sense 
of storytelling’ 

Like Jarre and Delerue, Desplat spent 
formative years composing for the theatre and 
that time spent watching rehearsals and being 
a key part of the narrative process has certainly 
paid off on screen. But Desplat can also thank 
his parents' eclectic music tastes for his own 
versatility as a composer. "T here was a great 
musical tolerance at home, so there was a huge 
variety ofthings, from classical to jazz to what 
we now call World Music. He goes on, ‘If you 
listen to my scores you might hear little African 
polyrhythms, some very lush melodies à la 
Caruso, cimbalom — which comes from my 
Greek roots — or a chord from Bill Evans. It's a 
real mix of things.’ 

Such adaptability has led to some ofthe 
most memorable and inventive film music 
of recent years, with one such score winning 
Desplat his first Oscar in 2015. Wes Anderson’s 
Grand Budapest Hotel is a fine example of the 
composer's wit and colourful imagination, 
spurred on by an enduring collaboration with 
a director with whom he has now worked on 
five feature films. It’s one of several creative 
8 partnerships he enjoys and, as he tells me, he 
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aking an impression: 
Scarlett Johansson,in 
Girl With a Pearl Earring; 


(below) flautist Emmanuel Pahud 


To write for 


the concert hall 
is a big step for 
me... You have 
to be both the 
director and the 
composer! 


Alexandre Desplat 


is grateful for them. ‘That’s something that you 
dream of when you're a young composer, that 
you can meet your Hitchcock, your David Lean, 
your Fellini. With Wes Anderson each movie is 
a new chapter of exploration, and each time I try 
things that I’ve never done before. In that matter 
I've been lucky. 

TheLSO has been another regular 
collaborator, recording many times with Desplat 
over the years. Principal flute Gareth Davies 
recalls working on the composer's other Oscar- 
winner, The Shape of Water. ‘We had 12 flutes 
— concert, alto and bass — to create the deep 
watery soundworld. It was a great sound in the 
studio but in the cinema it was really amazing. 
Alexandre is a perfectionist; he knows exactly 
what he wants and insists upon it. He rarely 
wants the flute to play too loud - in fact, I often 
haveto play quieter for him than any other 
composer in the studio: 

Music from that and The Grand Budapest Hotel 
features on a new album performed by flautist 
Emmanuel Pahud and L Orchestre National de 
France. Airlines sees new virtuoso arrangements 
of film themes from Desplat's resumé, and it 
presented the composer with an opportunity 
to place his instrument of choice centrestage: 
‘Some of these pieces are iconic for me; they 
were important in my career, so I arranged them 
accordingly to give the flute part a stronger, 
larger palette, and not just be in the orchestra. 
The flute really has been atthe centre of my 
musical life.’ 

Thefilm themes sit alongside two concert 
works written for flute and orchestra - the 
symphonie concertante Pelléas et Mélisande and 
the title solo work Airlines. For soloist Emmanuel 
Pahud it was clear they were written by someone 
who knows the instrument well. “You notice 
immediately in these two works that Alexandre 
is a flautist himself; the way he incorporates the 
breath within his musical line in the flute part 
feels so natural, an extension ofthe breath. The 
flute becomes the voice ofthe composer, not just 
asimple instrument: 

Desplat admits that writing music without 
film was a daunting prospect, but that it left him 
with the desire to do it again. "To be a composer 
for the concert hall is another big step for me, 
so it was very frightening. Having a story like 
Pelléas et Mélisande helps — it's not a blank page, 
butthere are still many holesthat you have to 
fill. You create the "film" yourself; you have to be 
both the director and the composer!’ © 
Alexandre Desplat’s Airlines is released on 
Warner Classics on 28 August 
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MUSICAL DESTINATIONS 


Sydney Australia 


Among the many cultural thrills the Australian city has to offer are 
some of classical music’s most impressive venues, discovers Clive Paget 


ny way you approach it, the 
A Sydney Opera House lives up to Sails of the century: 
expectations. Whether you first e leone ayy Opare 

; ; i House on the harbour 
glimpse the iconic sails as you approach 
through the lush Botanical Gardens, or 
you catch its myriad rooftiles shimmering 
across the blue water as your ferry chugs 
underthe famous harbour bridge, it's a 
breath-taking experience. 

Sydney Harbour itself has been wowing 
Europeans since Captain Arthur Phillip 
sailed the First Fleet and its cargo of 732 
convicts into Sydney Cove in 1788. Back 
then, culture — atleast as the newcomers 
knew it — was a luxury few could afford, 
but with the abolition oftransportation 
Sydney's creative life gradually fell into 
step with mainstream European artistic 
movements. For a visual guide, the easily 
managed Art Gallery of New South Wales 
is a good placeto start, and its well-curated 
collection of Aboriginal art is a reminder 
thatto many, and especially to Indigenous 
First Australians, the British landing was 
nothing short ofan invasion. 

Sydney is a magical place all round. 
With ocean beaches on one side and 
harbour beaches on the other, tourists can 
bus, tram or ferry from oneto the other 
with ease, while all the main points of 
artistic interest are within easy walking 
distance of each other. The same goes 
for exploring the historic Rocks area, the 
well-preserved heart of Victorian Sydney. 
"British visitors will feel something 
familiar aboutthe warm welcome they'll 
receive, but also something novel and 
a bitedgy, which is stimulating, is how 
Brisbane-born pianist Piers Lane puts it. 

The Opera House may be a more 
modern invention, but the chequered 
history of Jorn Utzon’s grand design has 
enough acts of political skulduggery to fill 
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Light work: Handa 
Opera’s La traviata 
featured a 3.5 tonne 
chandelier; (below) 
pianist Piers Lane 


several books. Back in the 
1940s, it was a twinkle in 
the eye of Eugene Goossens, 
then director ofthe Sydney 
Conservatorium of Music, 
who was on the lookout 

for a larger venue than the 
late-Victorian Sydney Town 
Hall. An international 
competition in 1957 awarded 
Utzon the project, but 
Goossens didnt live to see 

it rise above sea level. Nor did the Danish 
architect, whose visionary sails proved an 
engineering challenge and bureaucratic 
nightmare, see his completed masterpiece 
either. Forced out in a 1966 political storm, 
he never returned to Australia. 

It was atthat pointthat government 
apparatchiks swapped the two halls: the 
3,000-seater intended to be the opera 
theatre became the concert hall and opera 
had to make do with a1,500-seater and a 
pit too small to accommodate works the 
size of Wagner’s Ring. Ironically, when 
it finally opened in 1973, it was an all- 
Wagner concert featuring soprano Birgit 
Nilsson that christened the concert hall. 

Opera in Sydney thrived and now 
includes Handa Opera on Sydney Harbour, 
an annual open-air event ona stage built 
over the water with the Opera House an 
evocative backdrop. It’s the brainchild of 
Opera Australia’s artistic director Lyndon 
Terracini, who describes it as ‘similar to 
Bregenz but with a much better view’. 

The city’s other musical powerhouse is 
the Sydney Symphony Orchestra, a world- 


class ensemble whose chief 
conductors have included 
Goossens, Nikolai Malko 
and Charles Mackerras. 
Overthe last decade its 
plush, flexible sound has 
been honed by Vladimir 
Ashkenazy and David 
Robertson. Sydney-born 
Simone Young is to take 
over from 2022. 


‘Handa Opera is 
similar to Bregenz, 
but with a much 
better view!’ 


If you can tear yourself away from the 
sun and champers of the Opera House, 
there’s plenty more to enjoy around town. 
The lean, keen Australian Chamber 
Orchestra has an excellent international 
reputation and for the last 30 years has 
blossomed under the savvy and elegantly 
hip direction of Richard Tognetti, an 
outstanding violinist and passionate surfie 
(that’s Aussie slang for someone who rides 
a surfboard). The ACO is soon to take 
up residence in a specially refurbished 
wharf in the burgeoning Walsh Bay Arts 
Precinct, where neighbours will include 
other major players: Sydney Theatre 
Company, Sydney Dance Company and 
Bangarra, the national Indigenous dance 
company. Early music fans, meanwhile, 
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Mad skills: Lucia di Lammermoor in 1962 


Local hero 
Dame Joan Sutherland 


‘La Stupenda’ was born and raised 
in Waverley, one of Sydney’s Eastern 
suburbs. Her Scottish Presbyterian 
work ethic and down-to-earth Aussie 
manners saw her rise through the 
ranks in the 1950s to become the 
greatest bel canto and coloratura 
singer of the post-Callas era. A prima 
donna but no diva, her modest ego 
and self-deprecating humour won 
her friends and fans, though she 
could be scathing about directors 
who espoused modern dress in 
opera. In 2012 the Sydney Opera 
House renamed its opera theatre 
The Joan Sutherland Theatre. 


can enjoy the Australian Brandenburg 
Orchestra or sample Pinchgut, a baroque 
opera company that regularly punches 
above its weight thanks to inspirational 
artistic director Erin Helyard. 

Most of the smaller ensembles play 
at City Recital Hall in the CBD’s Angel 
Place, a purpose-built venue that boasts 
the finest acoustics in the country (the 
planners consulted William Lyne, Aussie 
ex-director of Wigmore Hall, aiming for an 
acoustic as grateful as the London venue). 
‘It’s one of my favourite recital venues, and 
home to Musica Viva, the largest — and 
best run — chamber music organisation in 
the world, says Piers Lane. ‘And Sydney 
boasts the Goldner String Quartet, who 
have made many recordings with me for 
Hyperion. Sydney? What's not to like?’ © 
Further information: 
Opera Australia opera.org.au 
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Composer of the month 


pns &) Composer ofthe Week 
is broadcast on Radio 3 
at 12pm, Monday to 

Friday. Programmes in June are: 

3-7 August William Grant Still 

10-14 August Beethoven 

17-21 August Dvorak 

24-28 August Beethoven 


Czerny's style 


The Piano Sonatas Dating from 
1810-43, the sonatas are personal 
works. Sonata No. 3 shares more 
than its opus number — 57 — with 
Beethoven's Appassionata, and the 
second movement of No. 4 has a 
whiff of romantic lyricism worthy of 
the best. The finest movement in 
them all is the pilgrim's march-like 
variations on a Czech hymn in No. 6, 
referring to Czerny's Catholicism. 


Fugue Beethoven's teaching 
involved studying Bach. Czerny 
passed that knowledge of Bach to 
Liszt and dedicated his Op. 856 
preludes and fugues to him. To 
Czerny we owe Liszt's inventive 

use of fugue in his Faust and Dante 
symphonies, the B minor Sonata 
and the B-A-C-H Fantasy and Fugue. 


Quartets Czerny's large body of 
chamber music includes between 
20 and 40 quartets, none with an 
opus number. Still being discovered, 
they reveal the heart of Czerny, 

the true musician. Generally more 
Haydn-esque than Beethovenian, 
they include a Schubertian A minor 
quartet and a D minor with Romantic 
tremolando accompaniments. 


Legacy As a teacher and composer, 
Czerny is a direct link for many 
of today's musicians back to 
Beethoven and beyond. Many 
of the 20th-century keyboard 
greats descend from Czerny 
pupils. Wanda Landowska 
(right), Prokofiev, Claudio Arrau, 
Dohnányi and Gyorgy Cziffra 
were great-grand-pupils of 
his, Van Cliburn and Daniel 
Barenboim, great-great- 
grand-pupils. 
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Carl Czerny 


Though cursed for his tricky piano exercises, 
the Austrian provided a vital link between 
generations of composers, says Chris de Souza 


ILLUSTRATION: MATT HERRING 


then Carl Czerny undoubtedly was 

one. His output was enormous, 
produced on an industrial scale, using 
conveyor-belt processes. His published 
works extend to Op. 861, with many 
numbers used more than once, plus 
hundreds of other works without opus 
numbers, some of which are most 
important for a proper reckoning of his 
output. Yet it is almost unknown apart 
from the volumes of studies and exercises 
with which he filled the page. 

Born in Vienna the year Mozart 

died, Czerny got the work ethic from an 
early age. He was three when he started 


| f genius is 99 per cent perspiration, 


one of 50 composers later invited by 
Anton Diabelli to write a variation on the 
composer and publisher’s own waltz, he 
also provided the coda, as though in some 
sense he embraced all the musicians in 
Vienna at the time. 

Czerny’s formal lessons with Beethoven 
ended when he was 13, but the two 
maintained close relations. Czerny often 
proofread or arranged Beethoven’s works, 
and gave concerts in his own home, which 
Beethoven often attended. He also hada 
phenomenal musical memory and could 
play all of Beethoven’s pieces by heart. 
Around 1804 he paid a visit to Prince 
Lichnowsky, Beethoven’s patron, of an 


Czerny's musical output was produced on an 
industrial scale using conveyor-belt processes 


piano lessons with his church-organist, 
music-teacher father, seven when he 
began composition and nine when he 
made his public debut, playing Mozart's 
C minor Piano Concerto. All this time, 
he was one ofa group of children whose 
parents provided a self-help school, 
providingtuition in languages, literature, 
mathematics and other subjects. His 
father used Bach, Haydn and Mozart as 
his models. For a while he studied with 
Mozart's pupil, Hummel, and played at 
Constanze Mozart's musical gatherings. 
Andthen in 1801 he was introduced 
to Beethoven. Atthe composer's request 
he played the Pathétique Sonata and, as a 
result, was taken on as a pupil. From now 
on, Czerny quietly becomes a central 
figure inthe classical music world. 
Wherever you look in his circle, an 
important figure looms. Appropriately, 


evening. The Prince would call out an opus 
number for Czerny to play, like a classical 
era iPod. 

Beethoven used Muzio Clementi as 
the basis of his teaching, and Czerny's 
infamous volumes of piano exercises in 
turn developed from those ofthe Italian- 
English composer and pianist. Czerny 
handed on Beethoven's techniques to 
his pupils, and published an edition 
of Beethoven's sonatas including his 
erstwhile teacher's idiosyncratic fingering. 
As distinguished a person as Brahms 
later wroteto Clara Schumann: 'Czerny's 
fingering is particularly worthy for 
attention. In fact, I think that people 
today ought to have more respect for this 
excellent man.’ 

Clara used Czerny in her teaching and 
Brahms wrote exercises influenced by 
him, though Brahms would have > 
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known that Robert Schumann had often 
written scathingly of Czerny. Schumann’s 
antipathy is ironic when one hears, in the 
first movement of Czerny’s First Piano 
Concerto, a strikingly clear preview of 
the principal subject of Schumann’s own 
Concerto. Czerny’s Concerto, in D minor, 
seems to portend the atmosphere too of 
Brahms’s First. Brahms probably got the 
drum-roll effect in his Third Piano Sonata 
from Czerny’s First Sonata. 

But back to Czerny and Beethoven. In 
1812, the 20-year-old Czerny gave the 
first Vienna performance of Beethoven’s 
‘Emperor’ Piano Concerto No. 5. Within 
days, he began a grand concerto of his own 
— his Third, in E flat. A homage to some 
extent, it is in fact only like the ‘Emperor’ 
in respect of its scale. It is inevitable that an 
intelligent, sensitive musical spirit would 
be influenced by the gravitational pull of 
such a genius as Beethoven, and spotting 
Beethoven-isms is good sport for Czerny 
critics. But what they miss is how well he 
maintained his independence. 

That said, it is also fair to surmise that 
on occasions he did write with Beethoven 
in mind. It would have been difficult to 
compose a C minor symphony, as Czerny 
did in his First, without the Beethoven 
effect. (Mendelssohn did likewise). And 
the opening movement of Czerny's Second 
Symphony is imbued with Beethoven's 
Second. His Funeral March on the Death of 
Beethoven for piano quotes the thrumming 
bass ofthe Eroica Symphony's funeral 
March, also in C minor, and then goes into 
A flat minor, referencing Beethoven's own 
"Funeral March' Sonata, Op. 27. 

Czerny is also frequently compared 
unfavourably to the great Romantics: 
Mendelssohn, Schumann, Chopin and 
Liszt. Butthey all belongto the generation 
after his and by their time, masters like 
Czerny had done alot of the digesting of the 
strong stuff Beethoven had bequeathed to 
the world. As Liszt said, ‘In the 1820s, when 
a great portion of Beethoven’s creations 
was a kind of Sphinx, Czerny was playing 
it with an understanding as excellent as his 
technique was efficient and effective’. 

His immediate contemporaries, with 
whom he ought more properly to be 
compared, were Spohr, Weber, Rossini and 
Schubert. Some of his 180-plus popular 
style variations used Schubert melodies. He 
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transcribed some of Schubert’s songs in the 
manner Liszt later did, and in such works 
as his Op. 492 Fantasy on Themes from Le 
Nozze di Figaro one sees the germ of the 
great operatic fantasias and paraphrases of 
Liszt and his contemporaries. 

Liszt was, in fact, the greatest of Czerny’s 
many pupils — from the age of 15 onwards, 
teaching proved a highly lucrative career 


Liszt lived in the 
same street as Czerny 
and used to pop 
round for lessons 


and he was highly valued by those he 
tutored. Liszt lived in the same street as 
Czerny and used to pop round for lessons 
every evening. Czerny waived his fee, 
and Liszt became a favourite member 
ofthe household Czerny kept with his 
parents. In turn, Liszt later dedicated his 
Transcendental Studiesto the teacher who 
had forced him to do so many technical 
exercises to correct what he considered 
the young man’s ‘chaotic’ technique. He 
promoted Czerny's music in his concerts, 
and had a high opinion of his concertos 
and the First Piano Sonata - though 
admitting that Czerny perhaps sacrificed 
artistic worth for long-windedness. 


Fruits of his labours: the April 1927 issue of 
the American magazine The Etude printed an 
illustration demonstrating how Czerny was the 
true father of modern piano technique 


One ofthe most striking things about 
Czerny's vast output is his fondness for 
the fugue. A master of counterpoint, as 
evinced by the skittering violin descants 
in his orchestral music, he discussed 
the continuing relevance of fugue as 
atechnique with Mendelssohn, and 
dedicated to him his Op. 400 preludes and 
fugues, subtitled ‘in a severe style’. He also 
published an edition ofall Bach's keyboard 
works, which became the bible to many 
musicians ofthe time, including Chopin, 
who would start the day with a Bach fugue. 
Czerny's sonatas and symphonies, not 
to mention his choral music, often include 
fugal movements, while fugato (passages in 
the style of a fugue) is frequent too. He had 
a penchant for andamento subjects (longer 
than average fugal themes) and curiously, 
even in the longest and most complex, 
he often goes for a quiet ending. There 
is something rather pleasant about that. 
Indeed, Chopin was moved to report after 
meeting him, that he was rather nicer than 
his studies would lead him to expect. 
Czerny also popularised the use ofthe 
word ‘Etude’, and was among the first to 
use the title ‘Nocturne’, following on from 
John Field. The Irish composer visited 
Czerny in Vienna in 1835, and from this 
period come the first eight of Czerny’s 17 


Music’s colossus: 
Beethoven had a 
huge effect on Czerny 


nocturnes. At their best, as in the second 
and fourth ofthe Op. 368 collection, they 
show avery romantic side. They sound like 
Chopin’s Op. 9, which were published by 
the time Chopin visited Czerny in 1832. 
Field paints a telling picture of Czerny 
at this time. His study had a series of 
desks around the room on which Czerny 
would work on several compositions at 
once, moving on from one desk to the 
other to allow the ink to dry. Meanwhile, 
in another room, an army of copyists 
would insert stretches of pre-composed 
figuration and development passage work, 
which they reached for out of a central 
repository, to fillin the required sections of 
the commercial music he churned out. 
Czerny was nothing if not organised. 
He divided his output into sections: the 
pedagogical studies and exercises; easy 
pieces for students; concert pieces; anda 
fourth which he called his ‘serious’ music. 
In this last category he placed his 11 solo 
piano sonatas, which he seems to have 
considered an integrated group and, later 
on, his symphonies. All of these are fine 
works, redolent of their time and period, 
but the last, in G minor, is sui generis, with 
a lovely second subject, eloquent slow 
movement and a Mendelssohnian scherzo. 
To judge from his music, Czerny was 
a mild man. He devoted his life to music 
and his parents. He seems to have been 
involved in no romance, though after 
his death it appeared from letters that he 
had harboured an unrequited love for an 
unidentified woman. He died rich and left 
bequests to his housekeeper, a charity for 
the deaf and the Vienna Society for the 
Friends of Music. Does that account for the 
other one per cent of his genius? @ 


1791 


LIFE: Carl Czerny is born in Vienna 
to Czech parents — ‘Czerny’ means 
‘black’ in Czech. His father, a piano 
teacher, accepts a job in Poland, 
where the family lives till 1795. 


TIMES: Within weeks of receiving a 

commission to compose a Requiem, 
Mozart dies in Vienna, aged 35. The 
Requiem is incomplete at his death. 


1316 


LIFE: He begins a series of Sunday 
recitals to his pupils at his house 
devoted to the music of Beethoven, 
who is often in attendance. 


TIMES: During ‘The Year without a 
Summer’, abnormalities in the climate 
lead to unseasonably low temperatures 
and food shortages across Europe. 


1821 


LIFE: Czerny takes on 
the nine-year-old 
Franz Liszt as 

a piano pupil. 
For the first 

few months, 

he makes Liszt 
abandon pieces and concentrate 
instead on scales and other exercises. 


TIMES: Exiled on the island of St Helena 


since 1815, 
Napoleon 


cancer. His final 
words are 
reported to 
be ‘France, 
l'armée, tête 
i aa d'armée, 
d — Joséphine’. 


Bonaparte dies of 
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LIFE: He is introduced by the Czech 
composer Krumpholz to Beethoven, for 
whom he plays the Pathétique Sonata. 
Beethoven takes him on as a pupil for 
the next three years. 


TIMES: British forces commanded 

by Sir Ralph Abercromby defeat the 
French army at the Battle of Alexandria. 
Abercromby later dies of wounds 
sustained during the conflict. 


1842 


LIFE: Czerny publishes his 
autobiographical Erinnerungen aus 
meinem Leben, describing in detail his 
life and work with many of the leading 
composers and performers of his era. 


TIMES: Founded by a group of friends 
who meet regularly at the Zum Amor 
pub, the Vienna Philharmonic gives 
its first ever concert, conducted by 
composer Otto Nicolai. 


1857 


LIFE: He dies in Vienna aged 66. Very 

wealthy but unmarried and with no 

surviving close relatives, he leaves 
much of his fortune to a range of 
charitable organisations. 


TIMES: Austrian emperor 

Franz Joseph I orders the 

demolition of Vienna's 

city walls, allowing a 
grand boulevard, the 
Ringstrasse, to be built 
around the city. 
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A German Requiem 
Johannes Brahms 


Natasha Loges explores Brahms'5 unique reflection on the journey 
towards the grave and the afterlife as she compares the best recordings 


The composer 


Brahms began to write his A German 
Requiem roughly midway through the 
long, tortured process of composing 
his First Symphony, a work begun in 
1854 but not premiered until 1876. 
Aged 32 at the time, his output up 
to this point had consisted largely 
of solo piano works and chamber 
music — one notable exception was 
his First Piano Concerto which, 

after an underwhelming premiere 

in Hanover in 1859, had gone on to 
enjoy a better reception elsewhere. 
That same year had also seen him 
break off his engagement to Agathe 
von Siebold who, he later told a 
friend, was the last love of his life. 


Bos Building a Library 
tei is broadcast on Radio 3 
at 9.30am each Saturday 


as part of Record Review. A highlights 
podcast is available at bbc.co.uk/radio3 
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The work 


A ‘sort of German Requiem’ - this was 
theunformed compositional plan that 
the 32-year-old Brahms announced to his 
friend Clara Schumann in a letter 1865. 
Four years later, this magnificent work 
fulfilled the prophecy of Brahms' genius 
made by Clara's husband Robert in 1853. 

Brahms’s A German Requiem emerged 
froma decade of turmoil. The composer 
was moving between cities, seeking 
professional opportunities. He was 
absorbing musical influences ranging 
from Wagner's operas to Schubert's 


movements were trialled unsuccessfully 
in Vienna, but some listeners recognised 
that it was perhaps too austere, too 
‘Bach-Protestant’ for the pleasure- 
loving Viennese. Brahms’s friend Albert 
Dietrich sent the score to the organist 
of Bremen Cathedral, Karl Reinthaler. 
He was so impressed that he organised 
a performance for Good Friday, to be 
conducted by the composer himself. 

At that point there were six movements, 
settings of Lutheran Bible texts Brahms 
had collated himself, which trace a 


Completed just before the Franco-Prussian 
War, the Requiem touched German listeners 


choral and orchestral works, which were 
emerging posthumously in Vienna. 

He also held his first demanding job as 
conductor of the Vienna Singakademie, a 
role that exposed him to several centuries’ 
worth of choral repertoire. 

However, circumstances were 
increasingly troubled at home in 
Hamburg. Following her separation from 
Brahms’s father, the composer's 
beloved mother Christiane died 
of a stroke, aged 76, in early 
1865. Johannes rushed home 
but was too late to see her. By 
April, he sent Clara Schumann 
two movements of the Requiem. 

The rest of the year was 
preoccupied with concerts 
and other compositions, 
but Brahms returned to the 
Requiem in early 1866. Three 


trajectory from suffering to acceptance: 
the first movement opens, ‘Blessed are 
they who mourn’; the dramatic second 
movement opens by declaring that all 
flesh is like grass, but the word of the 
Lord endures; the third introduces the 
baritone soloist, who pleads with God for 
acceptance of his transience; the sunny 
fourth, the most popular standalone 
number, contemplates the beauty 
of heaven; the original fifth 
movement matches the second, 

setting the famous “The trumpet 

shall sound’, and continuing 

to demand ‘Death, where is thy 
sting? reconciliation is achieved 
in the last movement with the 
words ‘Blessed are the dead’. 

Influential figures: (left) Brahms's 


confidante, Clara Schumann; (right) 
the composer’s mother, Christiane 
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Bellicose times: 

a memorial in Düsseldorf 
to German soldiers who 
died in the Confederation 
and Franco-Prussian wars 


However, Reinthaler pointed out a 
hitch, namely that none of the movements 
clearly stated Christian doctrine. Brahms 
responded that hed deliberately omitted 
such passages. A compromise for the 
premiere was achieved by including the 
aria ‘I Know that My Redeemer Liveth’ 
from Handel’s Messiah. The performance 
was a huge success — for Dietrich, it was 
‘simply overwhelming’ - and Brahms was 
celebrated afterwards at a banquet. 

Inserting the Handel aria was clearly 
a sticking-plaster solution, so Brahms 
wrote a new fifth movement, for soprano 
solo and chorus, on the words: ‘Now 
you mourn, but I will comfort you like a 
mother’. For many, this is the expressive 
heart of the work, recalling Brahms’s 
own tragic loss. 

Historians have also argued 
for other possible associations: 
for instance, with the death of 
Schumann, Brahms’s mentor 
and friend; with a broader 
humanist message; and finally, 
with a nationalist imperative. 
Certainly, the Requiem, completed 
just before the Franco-Prussian 


Musicians of Bremen: 
Brahms (left) 
with organist 
Karl Reinthaler 


> 


Aà War, touched German 
^ listeners, symbolising 
the dead of war as well as 
signalling the emergence 
of anew empire. 
Nevertheless, the work 
was soon performed all over 
Europe, including in a piano 
duet performance in London 


BUILDING A LIBRARY 


in 1871. Given its vast performance 
tradition, it's hard to pin down Brahms’s 
intentions. For example, most of the 
tempo markings in early versions were 
simply Andante. Later, he replaced the 
first movement Andante with Ziemlich 
langsam und mit Ausdruck (Quite slow and 
with expression), suggesting a weightier, 
more nuanced conception. Similarly, the 
Andante con moto ofthe final movement 
was replaced with Feierlich (‘ceremonially’) 
— regardless of how it is done, it remains 
challenging even for experienced choirs. 

Nearly 30 years later, Brahms asked his 
publisher to remove the metronome marks 
from the score, saying that ‘good friends’ 
had persuaded him to add them. This has 
led to much controversy in the best way to 
present his intentions. The preparation of 
a new edition of the work by the team of 
the Brahms Collected Edition has taken 
decades — but Brahms-lovers can rejoice 
that it is finally in print. 


Turn the page to discover the 
finest recordings of Brahms’s 
A German Requiem 
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Daniel Harding (conductor) 
Christiane Karg (soprano), Matthias Goerne 
(baritone); Swedish Radio Symphony Orchestra/ 
Daniel Harding 

Harmonia Mundi HMM902635 


Recordings of Brahms’s large-scale 
choral-orchestral works have to pass two 
acid tests: first, the balancing of massive 
structures so that the whole thing hangs 
together, neither rushing nor dragging; 
and secondly, the handling oftexture, 

so that listeners can hear individual 


orchestral-vocal lines and timbres, but also 


enjoy the seamless fusion ofthe gigantic 
collective sound which give such works 
their meaning. 
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Total command: 
conductor Daniel 
Harding combines 
weight with clarity 


Harding’s sense of structure in this 
2019 recording is assured and persuasive, 
evoking a slow, dignified but steady move 
from the depths of grief into a bruised 
but courageous renewal. The orchestral 
sound is revelatory, evoking the austerity 
of a church organ without relinquishing 
a jot of emotional weight. The unusual 


The orchestral sound is 
revelatory, evoking the 
austerity of a chuch organ 


string sound borrows much from the world 


of historical performance, but without 
sacrificing the luxurious sound and 
emotional vulnerability that come with 
the use of vibrato. The choir sounds both 
substantial and luminous, with crystalline 
German, effectively navigating the long 
and demanding fugues. 

The second movement - the most 
overwhelming, almost Verdian number 


Three other 


great recordings 


Wolfgang Sawallisch 
(conductor) 

From the opening 
notes of this 1995 
performance, we 
know that this will 

be a serious, dignified experience, 
characterised by a large-scale choral- 
orchestral sound and spacious, grand 
tempos. But there is pathos here, 
too; each phrase breathes naturally, 
never sounding regimented. Thomas 
Allen brings a rugged grief to his solos, 
while Margaret Price's sound is both 
richly resonant and angelic. The pace 
picks up in the last two movements, 
beautifully conveying the mourner's 
healing. (Orfeo C039101A) 


John Eliot Gardiner 
(conductor) 

The vibrato- 

free Orchestre 
Révolutionnaire et 
Romantique may 
divide listeners, but the payoff of 
this live performance from 2008 is 
the fabulous recorded sound quality 
across the range, from the throbbing 
subterranean bass which opens the 
work to the piercing, high solo winds 
of the inner movements. There is no 
rushing here; this is a measured, 
patient walk towards reconciliation 
with death. While Katherine Fuge 
and Matthew Brook are not the most 
distinctive soloists, they integrate 


— begins with an exquisite weariness, 
evoking the dragging feet of slowly 
processing mourners. The build-up to 
the climactic cry that 'all flesh is as grass' 
leavesthe listener broken, before the 
visceral relief at the major-key reassurance 
which follows. Matthias Goerne is a 
superbly racked soloist in the third 
movement — anyone who has helplessly 
contemplated their own mortality can 
relate to the Promethean despair (and 
the rage, in the repeated section) of that 
molten, burnished voice. 

The fourth movement is tidily sung, 
but it is the orchestra that truly shines 
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beautifully into an ensemble 
characterised by creamily smooth 
strings and the Monteverdi Choir’s 
strong but agile sound. (SDG SDG706) 


Otto Klemperer 
(conductor) 

While some may 

find this 1961 
recording too 

woolly, Klemperer's 
handling of tempo and pace reveals a 
profound, deeply impressive sense of 
architecture. Hermann Prey sings the 
heart-rending baritone solos as if his 
life depended on it, while Elisabeth 
Grummer’s mature, warm sound offers 
the reassurance and dependability 
often missing from more ‘girlish’ 
renditions. The Cologne Radio Choir’s 
German is remarkably clear, but they 
still offer an appealingly old-fashioned 
sound, smoothly eliding between notes 
and avoiding all sharp edges. 

(ICA Classics ICAC5002) 


And one to avoid... 


Brahms-haters often 
complain that they 
find his music claggy, 
densely textured and 
over-serious. James 
Levine’s 2004 
recording with the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra would reinforce that view — it 
is dirge-like without grandeur, 
unrelentingly static. The second 
movement is shapelessly slow; the 
fourth treacly and muffled. By the end, 
one feels no different from the start. 


here, each timbre emerging, glowing from 
the overall texture, whether high winds, 
or rounded brass. It is an ideal set-up for 
the solo soprano movement that follows. 
Karg’s sound is dramatic, if not ideally 
matched to Goerne, but again it is the silky- 
smooth orchestral-choral sound that wins 
over. The sixth movement is the perfect 
dramatic corollary to the second, Goerne’s 
surprisingly tender utterance of ‘We shall 
be changed’ leading to tremendously 
exciting choral singing of ‘Death, where is 
thy sting?" The stillness and tranquillity 
ofthe final movement brings a satisfying 
sense of closure and healing. 


Ringing endorsement: 
the bells of Cologne 
Cathedral inspired 
Bruch; (below) Heinrich 
von Herzogenberg 


BUILDING A LIBRARY 


Continue the journey... 


We suggest works to explore after Brahms's A German Requiem 


S he was putting the 
final touches to A 
German Requiem, 


Brahms started work on his 
Schicksalslied for chorus and 
orchestra. Typically, he then 
took another three years 

to complete it. Setting a 
poem by Friedrich Hólderlin, 
Schicksalslied takes us 

on a stormy voyage, but 
begins and ends with the 
same serenity as 

the Requiem's 

‘How lovely are thy 
dwellings' movement. 
(Collegium Vocale Gent, 
Orchestre des Champs- 
Elysées/Philippe Herreweghe PHI LPHOO3). 

There's also a general sense of quiet 
acceptance in Robert Schumann's 
Requiem in D flat, the last sacred 
work he composed before his death 
in 1856 - Brahms, in a letter to Clara 
Schumann, suggested her husband 
might have written it for himself. No 
terrors lie in store in this remarkably 
placid and often beautiful work, with 
even the ‘Dies Irae’ sounding mildly 
miffed rather than full of fury (Ingeborg 
Danz et al; KammerChor Saarbrucken/Georg 
Grun Hanssler HAEN93270). 

Ditto the gentle Requiem by Heinrich 
von Herzogenberg, a major fan of 
Brahms (who, alas, was largely sniffy 
about his admirer’s own efforts). Right 


Pn. 


Herzogenberg displays 
frequent hints of his hero's 


influence in his Requiem 


from the restrained opening, 
with its muted timpani 
motif reminiscent of that 

in the second movement 
of A German Requiem, 
Herzogenberg's 1891 work 
displays frequent hints 

of his hero's influence, 
whether intended or not. 
(Monteverdichor Würzburg, 
Thüringen Philharmonie Gotha/ 
Beckert CPO 777 7552). 

Moving away from 
the grave, try also 
Bruckner's Mass in 
F minor, completed 
in the same year as 
A German Requiem. 
Brahms himself lavishly praised the 
work after a performance, moved 
perhaps by its projection of optimism 
and unshakeable religious conviction. 
(Corydon Singers et al/Matthew Best 
Hyperion CDS44071/3). 

Finally, there's Bruch's Das Lied von 
der Glocke (‘The Song of the Bell’), an 
1878 cantata that, setting words by 
Schiller, traces man's development 
from birth to adulthood via the analogy 
of the forging of a bell. Admittedly, 
Bruch's music rambles at times, as 
does Schiller's philosophical text, but 
the finale of the work, inspired by the 
bells of Cologne Cathedral, is truly 
radiant. (Philharmoischer Chor Prag et al/ 
Jac van Steen CPO 777 1302). 
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110 CDs, Books & DVDs rated by expert critics 


Welcome 


There's a rather 
Russian flavour 
runningthrough this 
months selections, led 
by Tchaikovsky whose 
Fourth Symphony and 
= sacred choral works 
take the top spots in Orchestral and 
Choral & Song. Then there's the LSO, 
which takes on Shostakovich 1 and 
5, and the Oslo Philharmonic, which 
unwraps a feast of Rimsky-Korsakov, 
plus reviews of works by two members of 
the Prokofiev family. 

We have some rarities, too, in the 
shape ofan opera by William Alwyn, 
amass by Francisco Valls and a piano 
concerto by Brazilian composer Almeida 
Prado. All that is topped of with another 
set of short, sharp ‘Brief Notes’ and a 
round up of some of the very best new 
music being written for the screen — 
including a celebration of Joe Hisaishi. 
Michael Beek Reviews Editor 


This month's critics 


John Allison, Nicholas Anderson, Michael Beek, 
Terry Blain, Kate Bolton-Porciatti, Geoff Brown, 
Anthony Burton, Michael Church, Christopher 
Cook, Martin Cotton, Christopher Dingle, Misha 
Donat, Jessica Duchen, George Hall, Malcolm 
Hayes, Julian Haylock, Claire Jackson, Daniel 
Jaffé, Stephen Johnson, Berta Joncus, Erik Levi, 
Natasha Loges, Andrew McGregor, David Nice, 
Roger Nichols, Bayan Northcott, Steph Power, 
Anthony Pryer, Paul Riley, Jan Smaczny, Michael 
Tanner, Roger Thomas, Sarah Urwin Jones, Kate 
Wakeling, Alexandra Wilson 


KEY TO STAR RATINGS 
Xok** Outstanding 
ox Excellent 
o Good 

** Disappointing 
* Poor 
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RECORDING OF THE MONTH 


Overlooked sonatas 
brought into the light 


Jean-Efflam Bavouzet' first volume of 
works by four contemporaries of Beethoven 
is very special, says Michael Church 


The Beethoven 
Connection 


Wolfl: Piano Sonata in E, 

Op. 33/3; Clementi: Sonata 

in A, Op. 50 No. 1; Hummel: 
Piano Sonata in F minor, Op. 20; 
Dussek: Piano Sonata No. 24 
Op. 61 in F sharp minor (Elegie 
Harmonique); Jean-Efflam 
Bavouzet: Musical Illustrations 
Jean-Efflam Bavouzet (piano) 
Chandos CHAN 20128 82:34 mins 


This recording embodies a 
brilliant idea, brilliantly carried 
out. Beethoven’s revolutionary 
fire burned so brightly that all 
around him were cast into the 
shade: the French pianist 
Jean-Efflam Bavouzet has 
reached into that shade to 

bring out sonatas by four other 
composers written during 


Beethoven’s fourth decade. 

All knew each other, all knew 
Beethoven, and three of them 
spent much time in London; as 
Bavouzet observes, their works, 
when laid alongside those of 
Beethoven, can give us amuch 
better idea of the musical lingua 
franca of the day. 

Each of the works that 

Bavouzet has programmed is 

a revelation, and reflects the 
fundamental changes that 
were taking place in pianism 
around the turn of the 19th 
century. He begins with a sonata 
by the Austrian Joseph Wolfl: 
like all the other composers 

on this recording, Wolfl was a 
celebrated keyboard virtuoso, 
and once had a public duel 
with Beethoven, acquitting 
himself with honour. Aided 
by his enormous hands, 

Wolfl brought off seemingly 
impossible virtuoso passages 
with ease and like Beethoven 
he was a master-improviser. 
His Sonata Op. 33 No. 3is 
high-spirited and dashingly 
Mozartian, and Bavouzet 
despatches it with verve; the 
Andante would make a lovely 
piece for young learners. 


GETTY, BEN EALOVEGA 
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Beethoven ranked the sonatas 
of Muzio Clementi — who wrote 
60 ofthem - higherthan the 
sonatas of Mozart. Known as 
‘the father ofthe pianoforte’, 
Clementi — who was born in 
Italy but forged his career in 
England - was the principal 
inventor ofthe ‘modern’ style, 
his trademarks including 
parallel octaves, sixths and 
thirds. His Sonata Op. 50 No.1 
is by any standards a major 
work, with its concluding 
Allegro vivace coming over 
with Beethovenian force. 

The majestic first movement 
pursues an intriguingly 
exploratory path: the twists and 
turns ofits journey are full of 
surprises, and its effects havean 
entrancing delicacy; the Adagio 
recalls a Bach sarabande, yet it's 
harmonically audacious. 


The Austrian Johann 
Nepomuk Hummel was a child 
prodigy and, like Wolfl, a pupil 
of Mozart; Haydn was one of 
his admirers and arranged 
for him to take over from 
him as orchestral director to 


The twists and turns 
are full of surprises, 
and its effects have an 
entrancing delicacy 


Prince Esterházy at Eisenstadt. 
Hummel was famed for the 
beguiling elegance of his 
playing, and his Sonata No.3 
in F minor, as Bavouzet plays 
it, corroborates that fact. The 
sweetness and transparency of 


the opening Allegro has winning 


charm; the finale luxuriates in 
its own easy virtuosity. 


hecording of the Month Reviews 


Well connected: 
Jean-Efflam Bavouzet 
links Beethoven's peers 


Jan Ladislav Dussek hailed 
from Bohemia, but political 
turbulence forced him to travel 
ceaselessly around Europe. His 
Sonata Op. 61, C211, published 
by Clementi, is another outright 
winner, looking forward to 
Schumann in its impulsive 
discursiveness, and to Chopin 
in its effects; its finale is a 
ravishing display of joyfully 
contrapuntal lyricism. 

At the end of the disc, 
Bavouzet lays selected tracks 
side by side to show how closely 
some of the techniques and 
procedures in these works 
mirrored those employed 
by Beethoven - the only 
difference being the absence of 
genius in these four supremely 


gifted craftsmen. 
PERFORMANCE Xo 
RECORDING Xo ox 


An interview with 
Jean-Efflam Bavouzet 


Why did you want to embark on 
this album series? 

We take for granted the 
masterpieces of Beethoven 

and sometimes we forget 

the multitude of very good 
composers who wrote wonderful 
pieces around the same time. 

| already had the beautiful 
Clementi sonata and the 
amazing Dussek up my sleeve, 
as | played them about 30 years 
ago. It is a very dear project that 
| was happy to elaborate with the 
help of Marc Vignal, the brilliant 
French musicologist. 


Did you make any particularly 
interesting discoveries? 

What interested me was the 
mutual influences; they had 
very common ground of musical 
language then. For example, to 
learn the very fast Presto of the 
Hummel sonata, | had to start 
by playing it slowly, and in doing 
so | realised that it sounded 
exactly like Beethoven's Op. 110. 
Then there was chromatic scale, 
which at that time was really just 
an effect. By pure coincidence, 

| realised that the Dussek, 
Clementi and Hummel sonatas 
have passages that were written 
exactly the same way, with 
chromatic scales, And they were 
all at crucial points in the piece, 
related to the recapitulation of 
the movement. 


Which composer were you most 
surprised by? 

lm so grateful that Marc Vignal 
turned my attention to Josef 
Wólfl, a composer | must admit 
| didn't know before. | was sorry 
that a composer who was able 
to write such a perfect and 
charming sonata as the one on 
the album could be so unknown. 
There are even more surprises 
coming in Volume 2, but I’m not 
going to tell you what! 
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ORCHESTRAL CHOICE 


BEN EALOVEGA, FELIX BROEDE 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


LESHNOFF 


Leshnoff + Tchaikovsky 
Tchaikovsky: Symphony No. 4; 
Leshnoff: Double Concerto 
Michael Rusinek (clarinet), 

Nancy Goeres (bassoon); 

Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra/ 
Manfred Honeck 

Reference Recordings FR-738 (hybrid CD/ 
SACD) 61:05 mins 


recapitulation and coda retain fully 
their elemental power to shock. If 
Honeck’s interpretative tendency 
is to emphasise the score’s purely 
symphonic credentials, he still 
keeps one foot in the ballet theatre 
— witness the way he magics the 
slow movement's long phrases; 
and the scherzo’s delightful 
pizzicato ripplings seem to conjure 
a choreographic scenario. Purists 
might object to the final coda’s 


Tchaikovsky’s tempo injections, 
Fourthisaworkof [iM Wavsacm tomate) doubting including a hurtling 
inspired structural : gear-change for 
ingenuity, as the excitement the final few bars, 
is clear both Honeck generates although there is no 
from Manfred doubting the sense 


Honeck’s insightful and extensive 
notes and this fine recording by the 
Pittsburgh Symphony on the kind of 
commanding form older collectors 
may recall from the orchestra’s 1950s- 
70s heyday under William Steinberg. 
In contrast to such hectic accounts as 
the 1960s Mravinsky (DG) and 1970s 
Karajan (on DG: CD and DVD), both 
of whom barely let up for a second in 
the outer movements, Honeck paces 
everything so that the eruptions 

that crown the first movement's 
exposition, development, 


Falla e Granados 

Falla: The Three-Cornered Hat; 
Nights in the Garden of Spain; La 
vida breve - Interlude & Dance; 
Granados: Goyescas - Intermezzo 
Jorge Federico Osorio (piano); 

The Orchestra ofthe Americas/ 
Carlos Miguel Prieto 

Linn CKD 625 70:55 mins 

The infectious 
two-act ballet, 
The Three 
Cornered Hat, is 
the atmospheric 
opener to this 
recording of two of Manuel de 
Falla’s key works. Written after the 
influential composer's return from 
Paris to Spain after the outbreak 
of the First World War, the ballet, 
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of excitement Honeck generates. 

His imaginative and unexpected 
coupling is the premiere recording 
of Jonathan Leshnoff's enchanting 
2018 Double Concerto, played 
with irresistible élan by two of the 
orchestra’s woodwind principals. 
Leshnoff’s soundworld, unashamedly 
tonal, possesses a melodic sensuality 
and textural piquancy reminiscent 
of Tchaikovsky’s great Russian 
contemporary, Rimsky-Korsakov. 
PERFORMANCE KKK 
RECORDING ooo * 


commissioned by Diaghilev, is 
partnered with the work that 
inspired the ballet impresario to 
knock on Falla's door, Nights in the 
Gardens of Spain. In between, a 
contrast is offered with Granados 
and his short, dreamlike Intermezzo 
from Goyescas. 

The youthful Orchestra ofthe 
Americas — members are aged 
between 18-30 — produce a sound 
full ofvitality under conductor 
Carlos Miguel Prieto in their 
second recording for Linn, that 


: marries well with Falla's joyous 


and superbly expressive orchestral 
landscape. The folk melodies 
underpinning The Three Cornered 


: Hatare played with great verve and 


character, from the opening punchy 


All in the pacing: 
Manfred Honeck sets 
us up for thrills and spills 


Powerful Tchaikovsky from Pittsburgh 


Julian Haylock on a recording that harks back to a great US orchestra’s heyday 


“~ Hear extracts from this recording and the rest of this month's choices 
E P onthe BBC Music Magazine website at www.classical-music.com 


brass fanfare to the whirling ‘jota’ of 
the final dance. 

Nights in the Gardens of Spain 
is more impressionistic than the 
ballet, yet it is also quintessentially 
Spanish in character, an evocative 
three-part nocturne for piano and 
orchestra given a shimmering outing 
by pianist Jorge Federico Osorio and 
Prieto’s orchestra. Sarah Urwin Jones 


PERFORMANCE Xo xx 
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Feldman 
Coptic Light; 


String Quartet and Orchestra* 
*Arditti Quartet; ORF Vienna Radio 
Symphony Orchestra/Michael Boder, 
*Emilio Pomarico 

Capriccio C5378 53:22 mins 


=| [n1972 Morton 


| Feldman 

| MORTON FELDMAN | d E 

| corne uont surprised his 

| STRING QUARTET AND ORCHESTRA | ^ : 

| | circle by moving 
s E | 

arene | to Buffalo where 


he taught at the University until his 
death in 1987. The works on this 
absorbing release prompt a look 
back at his ensuing compositional 
journey: from the painterly 
distillation yet expansion of 1986's 
Coptic Light — his final and possibly 
greatest orchestral work — to an 
earlier prototype in 1973's String 
Quartet and Orchestra. 

Thetwo works have much in 
common, not least since Feldman 
returned in Coptic Light to a half- 
hour length that seems modest 


alongside the extended durations 

to which hed increasingly been 
drawn. But here, with the capable 
Vienna Radio Symphony Orchestra 
— conducted by Michael Boder, then 
Emilio Pomarico and joined by the 
Arditti Quartet — it's Feldman's 
progressive refinement of colour 
that's most striking. 

In both pieces, shading and 
timbre meld with attack and decay 
asstructural foundations within 
a hushed overall dynamic. The 
subtlety ofthe Arditti's weaving 
in and out ofthe orchestra 
emphasises how little the earlier 
work resembles a conventional 
concerto, while the later work is an 
immersion in sonic chiaroscuro, 
offered as parallelto the warp and 
weft of Coptic textiles. Steph Power 


PERFORMANCE Xo xx 
RECORDING X» »* * 
Franck 


Le Chasseur maudit; Psyché*; 
Les Éolides - Symphonic Poem 
*RCS Voices; Royal Scottish National 
Orchestra/Jean-Luc Tingaud 
Naxos 8.573955 69:19 mins 
The four 
symphonic poems 
Franck wrote 
between 1875 and 
1888, although 
all proclaiming 
their indebtedness to Liszt and 
probably to Saint-Saéns as well, fall 
into two quite distinct categories: 
gentle atmospheric (Les Eolides, 
Psyché) and dynamic virtuosic 
(Le Chasseur maudit, Les Djinns).1 
must admitto findingthe former 
by fartheless interesting. The, 
mostly well-behaved, women here 
described led Franck into an easy 
reliance on short phrases repeated 
somewhat obsessively, given some 
sort oflifethrough changes of key 
but never really lifting off. In this 
recording delicate textures, though 
occasionally spoilt by obtrusive 
horns, are given their due, but for 
me Psyché becomes simply boring 
after a while, the harmonic changes 
too predictable in their placing; also 
the sopranos at full volume in the 
movement ‘Amour, source de toute 
vie’ present a vibrato that doesn't 
really chime with the ethereal text. 
Les Eolides again depends greatly 
on repetitions of short phrases, 
but a major feature of these is the 
dynamic hairpin soft-loud-soft, 
I presume intended to represent 
the gusts of wind summoned up 
by Aeolus’s daughters, and I would 


Infallible Falla: 
Carlos Miguel Prieto’s 
players are on form 


have liked these in general to have 
covered a wider dynamic range. 
Onevery front Le Chasseur 
maudit is far more enjoyable, the 
story of the cursed huntsman who 
refuses to have any truck with mass 
clearly speaking to the conscience of 
Franck the devoted Roman Catholic. 
Conductor and orchestra respond. 


Roger Nichols 

PERFORMANCE kk 
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Kernis 


Color Wheel; Symphony No. 4 
‘Chromelodeon’ 
Nashville Symphony/ 
Giancarlo Guerrero 
Naxos 8.559838 51:29 mins 
[ Commissioned 
em forthe 2001 
"—-* | opening ofthe 
Philadelphia 
Orchestra's new 
home, Verizon 
Hall, Aaron Jay Kernis's Color Wheel 
is a 22-minute orchestral concerto. 
Its celebratory panache is brilliantly 
captured by Giancarlo Guerrero 
and the Nashville Symphony as it 
spins not only through the colour 
spectrum but the stylistic spectrum 
as well: granite dissonances, pensive 
calm, nervous jazz, Hollywood shock 
and awe — so many characteristic 
American sounds find a home 
with this prize-winning composer, 
jostling inside a variation chain 
in fussily luscious orchestrations. 
Weak ending excepted, it's an 
exhilarating ride, blessed with a clear 


= vev Qu e: 


AARON JAY KERNIS 
Cator Whai 


: recording that vividly captures the 
: music’s whirlwind textures. 


Much less convincing is the 
Fourth Symphony, Chromelodeon 
(2018), where similar sounds 
and moods are pushed through a 
grander three-movement structure. 
Kernis’s energy and technical skills 
remain startling, but his struggle 
for symphonic significance exposes 
more limits than strengths in his 
use of the subtitle’s constituent parts 
(chromatics, colour, melody). Notes 
pile up to a choking degree and the 
finale is empty chatter, while the 
central slow movement that chews 
over Handel’s aria ‘Laschia ch’io 
pianga’ remains more meretricious 
than meaningful. Luckily, the 
fretful first movement, labelled 
‘Out of Silence’ and opened with 
tinkling bell sounds, is satisfyingly 
intriguing. Fortified by extravagant 
percussion and tottering, drunken 
brass, Guerrero’s players give the 
Symphony their all. GeoffBrown 
PERFORMANCE kkk 
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Rimsky-Korsakov 
Capriccio Espagnol; Russian 
Easter Festival Overture; 


Scheherazade 

Elise Batnes (violin); 

Oslo Philharmonic Orchestra/ 

Vasily Petrenko 

LawoLWC1198 74:57 mins 
Here is an 
attractive modern 

recording 

of Rimsky- 
Korsakov's 
three most 


popular orchestral works. A 
wonderfully exuberant and sunny 


Orchestral Reviews 


Capriccio Espagnol, followed in 

total contrast by the Russian Easter 
Festival Overture, more pagan than 
Christian with its magically scored 
episodes and hypnotic repetitions. 

Vasily Petrenko and the 
Oslo Philharmonic Orchestra 
offer a polished and mostly 
straightforward account ofthe 
symphonic suite Scheherazade, 
with the violin solos representing 
the heroine attractively played 
by the orchestra’s leader, Elise 
Batnes. Although producer Andrew 
Walton’s realistic concert hall 
balance results in some details of 
Rimsky’s richly textured score being 
obscured, the sound is as lovely as 
the composer surely intended. 

My only real disappointment is 
the third movement, ‘The Young 
Prince and the Young Princess’. 

It starts well, Petrenko’s flowing 
tempo and unsentimental 
interpretation allowing the melody’s 
tender expressiveness to tell. But 
towards the end, at the instruction 
Pochissimo piu animato (‘alittle more 
lively’), Petrenko does not simply go 
faster but continues to accelerate as 
ifimpatient to finish. This is surely 
against the music’s character: with 
its beguiling variation of the earlier 
procession and its sighing phrases, 
its poignancy lies in the sense that, 
even as time presses on, the lovers 
long for their moment together to 
linger ifnot stand still. Hence the 
would-be closing phrase heard no 
less than four times, two of them 
after the significant instruction Poco 
rit (more slowly’). As itis, Petrenko 
insensitively charges up to that 
instruction, then suddenly slows 
down. A pity, because otherwise this 
is alovely album. Daniel Jaffé 
PERFORMANCE Xx x 
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Schoenberg 


Pelleas und Melisande; 
Erwartung* 

*Sara Jakubiak (soprano); 

Bergen Philharmonic Orchestra/ 
Edward Gardner 

Chandos CHSA 5198 (hybrid CD/SACD) 
67:36 mins 

Two years after 
completing his 
radiant early 
sextet Verklarte 
Nacht,Schoenberg 
was encouraged 
by Richard Strauss to write a 
symphonic poem on Maeterlinck’s 
play Pelléas et Mélisande, completing 
the massive 40-minute score in 
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Thrilling insights: 
Guido Cantelli made 
memorable records 


E? From the archives 


Andrew McGregor finds passion and poignancy ina 
new box celebrating Guido Cantelli’s short career 


Guido Cantelli appeared in the Philharmonia 
Orchestra’s recent 75th-birthday box, and all 
those recordings reappear in Guido Cantelli: 
The Complete Warner Recordings (Warner Classics 
9029538303; 10 CDs): a translucent and exacting 
Debussy, scarcely dimmed by the 1950s mono 
sound, a passionate and fiery Tchaikovsky Romeo and Juliet 
and a beautifully-shaped account of Brahms's Third Symphony. 
But there’s more here to frame those Philharmonia recordings, 
including some of Cantelli’s first post-war recordings at home in 
Italy. Aged 29, he recorded Casella’s Paganiniana at La Scala, 
Milan in 1949, then Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Symphony with the Santa 
Cecilia Orchestra in Rome. The thrilling immediacy and vivacity of 
his conducting were to remain Cantelli characteristics, and caught 
the ear of Arturo Toscanini, who introduced the young man to his 
NBC Symphony Orchestra in New York. In 1954 in they made a 
recording of the Franck Symphony, issued in mono, but this is the 
rediscovered stereo master: despite some acidic wind sounds it’s 
an atmospheric performance, well-paced and balanced. 

Back in London, Cantelli and the Philharmonia recorded 
a scintillating Thieving Magpie Overture, withheld but at last 
available here. Mendelssohn’s Italian Symphony was recorded 
twice — in 1951 (unreleased) and ’55; both are here, but the later 
one is slightly preferable, sunnier and relaxed. Mono though, 
whereas just two days later they recorded Schubert's Unfinished 
in stereo, more urgently propelled than some contemporaries and 
all the better for it. Cantelli's Mozart is a mixed bag; the Musical 
Joke is a rather laboured one, but Symphony No. 29 in stereo in 
1956 is all grace and elegance. Beethoven / is light on its feet, 
and projected with athletic drive. Beethoven's Fifth is poignantly 
incomplete, the first movement missing after the sessions were 
disrupted by building noise. Cantelli promised to return, but fate 
intervened. He had just been named musical director at La Scala 
when he died in an air crash in Paris, still only 36. 


[B[B]C] 
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Andrew McGregor is the presenter of 
Radio 3’s Record Review, broadcast each 
Saturday morning from 9am until 11.45am 


GETTY 


1903 and conducting its premiere 
in 1905. While still just about 
adheringto key signatures, the music 
sweeps a chromatic counterpoint 
of Wagnerian leitmotivs though a 
wave-like sequence of often thickly 
scored textures. Edward Gardner 
and the Bergen Philharmonic are 
little more successful than previous 
performers in defining every 
teeming inner part of the more 
complex passages, but offer a finely 
characterised account ofa work of 
awesomely emergent mastery. 

By 1908, tonality, thematic 
ideas and formal boundaries 
were all abandoned. In his half- 
hour monodrama Erwartung 
(Expectation), as his hysterical 
soprano protagonist searches 
a moonlit forest for her lover, 
whose dead body she eventually 
stumbles across, the music unfolds 
in a hallucinatory stream of 
consciousness of iridescent detail 
and nervy frissons, the scoring 
shifting in density and colour 
by the second. Sara Jakubiak 
is impressively accurate in the 
fiendishly chromatic soprano role 
and Gardner and his orchestra 
respond with sensitised volatility, 
though some of the more delicate 
high string writing seems to 
evaporate in the resonance of 
Bergen’s Grieghallen. Simon Rattle’s 
marginally clearer CBSO recording 
of 1995 with the plangent Phyllis 
Bryn-Julson remains the benchmark 
here — but only just. Bayan Northcott. 


PERFORMANCE kkk 
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Shostakovich 

Symphonies Nos 1 & 5 

London Symphony Orchestra/ 
Gianandrea Noseda 


LSO Live LSO 0802 (hybrid CD/SACD) 
81:51 mins (2 discs) 


Here, in this 
third instalment 
of Gianandrea 
Noseda's ongoing 
Shostakovich 

: symphony cycle, 
are relatively straightforward yet 
brilliantly executed interpretations 
oftwo ofthe most familiar works. 
The Italian conductor is especially 
convincing in probing their darker 
recesses, as in the First Symphony’s 
Lento or the Fifth’s Largo. Despite 
the Barbican’s unforgivingly 
dry acoustic, Noseda generates a 
tremendous degree of atmosphere 
throughout the latter movement’s 
despairing lament, the LSO strings 


cutting through the texture with 
intense passion in the throbbing 
climaxes and with spine-tingling 
foreboding in icy cold pianissimos. 

Perhaps the Fifth’s opening 
paragraph doesn't sound quite 
as arresting as in the 2015 live 
recording from Andris Nelsons 
and the Boston Symphony on DG. 
Yet Noseda is just as effective as his 
Latvian colleague in negotiating the 
tricky accelerando into the ominous 
middle section, and the recording 
captures the percussive piano 
and rasping lower brass with great 
immediacy. Even more memorable 
are the disembodied closing bars 
of the first movement which sound 
especially haunting here. 

Noseda’s deadpan approach 
works well in highlighting the mock 
triumphalism ofthe coda to the 
Fifth's finale. However, it is less 
convincingin the Fifth's Scherzo 
and the first two movements ofthe 
First which are a bit too straitlaced, 
understating the caustic wit that 
is just as essential an ingredient in 
Shostakovich’s musical armoury as 
his emotional angst. Erik Levi 
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Don Juan; Till Eulenspiegels 
lustige Streiche; Also sprach 
Zarathustra 
NDR Elbphilharmonie Orchestra/ 
Krzysztof Urbanski 
Alpha Classics ALPHA 413 65:09 mins 

W Since Decca 
released 
Solti’s Chicago 
interpretations 
of the three 
most famous 
symphonic poems as The Richard 
Strauss Album, orchestras and 
conductors have often presented the 
group as a recorded calling-card, 
a token of instrumental virtuosity 
and sonic prowess. This latest is 
respectable and at times individual, 
though there’s no pretending that the 
North German Radio strings have 
the sheen of the Vienna or Berlin 
Philharmonics. Krzysztof Urbański, 
in tandem with fine engineering, 
favours essential textural clarity, 
right from the pulsing wind behind 
the leaping first endeavour of 
Don Juan; and while the lover’s 
adventures sometimes lose direction 
-the oboe solo in the second love- 
scene is too bland to keep focus - the 
dovetailing and quick-changes of 
Till Eulenspiegel are impressive, 
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kicked offwith a superb horn solo 
-the department as a whole is very 
fine - soon joined by a personable 
D clarinet. There's also a deft fleck 
from the ‘big grimace’ which caps 
discordant mocking ofthe town 
pedants to the winsome ‘off and 
away’ street tune. 

Zarathustra comes and goes in 
terms of excellence: an impressively 
broad start, a slightly under-lustrous 
string hymn, a vivid second fugue 
and aslightly less energetic rise to 
convalescence. Most original, to 
my ears, is the easing of tension 
after the ‘dance-song’ and before 
the Dionysiac drive to the sounding 
of the midnight bell; warm horns 
cushion a passage that sound 
startlingly fresh. Good enough to 
sing the merits of these ‘operas for 
orchestra’, the performances lack 
just the last degree of consistent 
theatricality to join the big-league 
recordings. David Nice 
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Arensky: String Quartet No. 2 (arr. 
Zhislin); Borodin: String Quartet 
No. 2 - Notturno (arr. Zhislin); 
Glazunov: Saxophone Concerto 
(arr. Zhislin)*; Rachmaninov: 


Vocalise (arr. Zhislin); Tchaikovsky: : 


String Quartet No. 1 - Andante 
Cantabile (arr. Zhislin) 

Camerata Tchaikovsky/ 

Yuri Zhislin (*viola) 

Orchid Classics ORC100136 62:05 mins 
Ofthese five 
transcriptions, 
the bigger works 
are relatively 
unfamiliar, 
while the 

single Tchaikovsky, Borodin and 
Rachmaninov movements form 


: RECORDING 


an extended ‘pops’ encore (the 
virtual running-together of tracks 
seems like an error). The revelation 
is Arensky’s so-called Second 

String Quartet, which I first heard 
played by violin, two violas and 
cello, though it’s scored originally 
with two cellos. The dark colours 
underline an elegiac homage to 
Tchaikovsky, whose simple ‘Legend’ 
from his Children’s Songs is the 
second-movement theme. That is 
more familiar as the string-orchestra 
Variations (including an extra 

one not in the quartet score). Yuri 
Zhislin, music director and founder 
ofthe crack string band formerly 
known as the Russian Virtuosi 

of Europe - some top names here 

are obviously not Russian — has 
arranged the outer movements 

and the rest ofthe programme 
himself. The players treat the 

first of Arensky’s religious chants 
detachedly, not so vocally — it returns 
in the movements which follow — yet 
their way with the finale's requiem 
music is haunting. The othertheme 
hereis familiar from Musorgsky's 
Boris Godunov and the second of 
Beethoven's Rasumovsky Quartets, to 


: which Arensky pays homage. 


Glazunov's Concerto for alto 
saxophone and strings, with the 
solo part deftly transferred to 
viola as played by Zhislin, is more 
meandering but blends Russian- 


: style and typically pretty themes. 
: There's some inspired singing in 


Tchaikovsky and Borodin, but 


: Rachmaninov's Vocalise really needs 


a voice or solo instrument to carry 
its melodic line. Dry sound leaves 


: the relatively small group exposed at 


times, butthis is quality playing and 


: programming, no doubt. David Nice 
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Sy BACKGROUND TO... 
|. Anton Arensky (7867-1906) 


Arensky studied composition under Rimsky- 
Korsakov at the St Petersburg Conservatory. On 
graduating, he became professor of harmony 
and counterpoint at the Moscow Conservatory. 
His First Symphony (1883) was greatly admired 
by Tchaikovsky, with whom he soon became a 
close friend, submitting his latest compositions 
for the older composer's constructive criticism. 


Arensky is most widely remembered for the two elegiac works he 
composed in 1894: the Piano Trio No. 1, written in memory of the cellist 
Karl Davydov, and the String Quartet No. 2 in memory of Tchaikovsky. 
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Much lauded for her interpretations of Hans Gál’s concerto and chamber music 
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Franz Joseph Haydn, Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart and Franz Schubert. 
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GIORGIA BERTAZZI, GRANT LEGAN 


Oncerto 


CONCERTO CHOICE 


opnint 


Brahms 
Piano Concerto No. 2; Variations and Fugue on 
a Theme by Handel, Op. 24 

Lars Vogt (piano); Royal Northern Sinfonia 

Ondine ODE1346-2 74:38 mins 

This is Brahms playing of the highest quality. Lars 
Vogt secures an ideal balance between the intellectual 
and emotional components ofthese two epic works. 
He delivers a blisteringly exciting 


Colourful and compelling 
accounts of Brahms epics 


Erik Levi delights in effervescent performances led 
brilliantly from the keyboard by pianist Lars Vogt 


High contrast: 
Lars Vogt strikes 
an ideal balance 


Vogt's achievement is all the more impressive since 
he directs the Concerto from the keyboard, something 
rarely undertaken by other interpreters of the work. 
Instead of the conventional battle-royal between 
soloist and orchestra, the Royal Northern Sinfonia 
respond to the nuances in his playing with solid 
ensemble and chamber music-like sensitivity, notably 
in quieter passages in the first and third movements. 
In such an over-recorded 


account ofthe Handel Variations, E KOY ERES ERE work, there are inevitably some 
maximising the degree of contrast with chamber music- contentious interpretative 


between the individual variations 


decisions. Atthe start of the 


whilst at the same time driving like sensitivity Andante, might the expressively 


forward with a great sense of 
purpose towards the glorious concluding Fugue. 

The warmly recorded performance of the Second 
Piano Concerto is equally compelling, benefiting 
from Vogt's subtle manipulation of rubato, structural 
lucidity and the astonishing wealth of colours he 
draws from the piano. This fluidity of sound is most 
obviously exemplified by contrasting the veiled almost 
impressionistic textures of the middle of the Andante 
with the richly sonorous cadenza passages in the first 
movement which are powerfully enhanced by Vogt's 
insightful delineation of the all-important bass lines. 
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played but fast-flowing cello solo 
have projected more repose in the light of the storms 
and stresses of the preceding Allegro appassionato? 
But any misgivings soon evaporated following the 
mesmerisingly beautiful arabesques of Vogt's first 


entry inthe movement. 
PERFORMANCE kkk IK 
RECORDING ooo x* 


^^. Hearextracts from this recording and the rest of 
€ P thismonth'schoicesonthe BBC Music Magazine 
website at www.classical-music.com 


Beethoven 


Piano Concerto No. 2; Piano 
Concerto No. 5 'Emperor'; Piano 
Concerto in D, Op. 61a (arr. of 
Violin Concerto); Fantasia for 
Piano, Chorus and Orchestra in 
C minor, Op. 80* 

Inon Barnatan (piano); *London 
Voices; Academy of St Martin in the 
Fields/Alan Gilbert 

Pentatone PTC 5186 824 

133:40 mins (2 discs) 

Itwas Clementi, 
in his guiseasa 
London music 
publisher, who 
commissioned 
Beethoven 
totransform his famous violin 
concerto into a piano concerto. 
Thetranscription has been much 
maligned, and it's truethat it's often 
rather workmanlike; but there's no 
shortage of imaginative touches, 
andthe wild and wacky cadenzas 
(Beethoven left none for the violin 
version) haveto be heard to be 
believed. Thetalented Israeli pianist 
Inon Barnatan finds much poetry 
inthe piece, and only out and out 
purists are likely to worry about him 
supplying one or two notes right 
atthetop ofthe keyboard which 
weren't available to Beethoven in 
1807 (though already by the time he 
wrote his cadenzas a couple of years 
later he was able to avail himself of 
the missing notes). 

The Choral Fantasia is another 
work that sometimes gets a bad 
press, but more than just a dry- 
run for the last movement of the 
Ninth Symphony it’s a fascinating 
amalgam of improvisation, 
variations, concerto and cantata. 
The piece is very well handled here 
by Barnatan with London Voices 
and the Academy of St Martin in the 
Fields under Alan Gilbert. 

There’s some fine playing in the 
two concertos, too, though there are 
moments when the Emperor could 
have done with greater grandeur: 
the double-octaves passage midway 
through the first movement, for 
instance, or the very end of the 
movement - the only instance 
known to me ofan f/f marking 
in Beethoven’s piano music. But 
Barnatan more than compensates 
with the expressiveness and poetry 
of his performance elsewhere. 
Misha Donat 
PERFORMANCE *»X** 
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Beethoven - 

Grieg - Mozart 

Beethoven: Piano Concerto No. 2*; 
Mozart: Divertimento in D, K136 - 
Allegro; Grieg: Holberg Suite 
Martha Argerich (piano)*; Mito 
Chamber Orchestra/Seiji Ozawa 
Decca 4685 0592 56:29 mins 
Thisisastrange 
disc, givingthe 
impression that 

it has been issued 
forthe benefit of 
one performance, 
live, and filled by two studio 


performances from a couple of years 


earlier. The live performance, from 
last year, is of Beethoven's Second 
Piano Concerto, recorded for the 
umpteenth time by the supreme 
Martha Argerich. She favours this 
concerto because she feels that it is 
relatively neglected. It is, slightly, 
though forthe good reason that 
the other four are greater — the 
Second is actually the first, and 
comparatively unadventurous, 
though Argerich makes this, like 
almost everything she touches, 
fresh, sparkling, unpredictable. It 
must have been tricky for the Mito 
Chamber Orchestra, conducted by 
the elderly Seiji Ozawa, to keep up 
with her, though she has recorded 
with them before. But with the 
many other recordings ofthe 
Second she has made, all ofthem 
more interestingly coupled, this 
seems superfluous. 

The fillers, recorded in the 
studio two years earlier, are the first 
movement of a Mozart Divertimento 
— why not all of it? - and Grieg's 
Holberg Suite in an undistinguished, 
joyless account. It would have 
been a good idea, surely, to wait for 
Argerich, a frequent visitor, to record 
one of the other Beethoven concertos 
she likes to play. Michael Tanner 
PERFORMANCE kk 
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Clyne - Elgar 

Clyne: Dance; Elgar: Cello Concerto 
Inbal Segev (cello); 

London Philharmonic Orchestra/ 
Marin Alsop 

Avie AV2419 54:15 mins 

Israeli-born 
cellist Inbal 
Segev's 
performance 
ofthe Elgar 
Concerto is 
poetic, passionate and phrased 
with a suppleness and spontaneity 


Poetry and passion: 
Inbal Segev's Elgar 
is highly absorbing 


which make for absorbing listening. 
The opening movement is palpably 
yearning from the outset, with 
little of the stiff upper lip some 
interpreters favour, and the scherzo 
is a delight, popping with a sense of 
mischief and energised agility. 

Segev’s Adagio is candidly 
emotional without ever seeming 
sentimental, her burnished tone 
aconstant pleasure to listen to. 

The finale has fire but avoids 
melodramatics, and Marin Alsop 
and the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra provide accompaniment 
that is full of character. All 

told, Segev’s performance — 

highly individual yet never 
idiosyncratic — competes strongly 
in a crowded catalogue and repays 
repeated listening. 

The coupling is ambitious — 
Dance, a five-movement work for 
cello and orchestra by the English 
composer Anna Clyne (b1980), 
commissioned by Segev and 
premiered by her in America a year 
ago. Clyne had Elgar's Concerto 
in mind as she composed Dance, 
but it's generally a more robust, 
combative piece, flecked with folk 
music influences (Clyne has Jewish, 
English and Irish antecedents). 

The cello is balanced further 
forward in both pieces than some 
listeners will like, and Segev 
occasionally sniffs obtrusively. 

But this is a bold and rewarding 
issue and deserves to be successful. 


Terry Blain 
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Haydn 

Cello Concerto in D, Op. 101, 
Hob. VIIb:2; Cello Concerto 

No. 1 in C, Hob. VIIb:1; 
Symphony No. 13 in D - 

Adagio Cantabile 

Natalie Clein (cello); 
Recreation-Grosses Orchester Graz/ 
Michael Hofstetter 

Oehms OC1895 56:53 mins 

Unlike Mozart, 
Haydn seems to 
have been a no 
more than average 
| string or keyboard 
player and the 
concerto form was less central to his 
output. But on at least two occasions 
he was evidently inspired by 
exceptional players to compose cello 
concertos — a genre Mozart never 
got around to. The early D major 
Concerto, premiered in 1765 when 
Haydn was 31, was composed for 

the cellist of the Esterhazy Court 
Orchestra Josef Franz Weig]; the 

C major in 1783 for Weigl's successor, 
Anton Kraft. Both players must have 
been real virtuosos for much ofthe 
solo writing remains demanding to 
this day. 

The earlier work presents a mix of 
Baroque and galante manners, with 
a brisk, march-like first movement 
ofstrutting rhythms, resonant solo 
quadruple-stopped chords and 
high-flying figuration and a hustling 
moto perpetuo finale. The leisurely 
opening movement of the later work 
is laid out on an almost Mozartian 
scale, with a slow movement like a 
Haydn middle-period symphony 


Concerto Reviews 


andan elegant moderato gigue as 
finale. Natalie Clein's impetuous 
virtuosity and sensitively moulded 
phrasing with a subtle feeling for 
Classical rubato, on her gut-stringed 
1/77 Guadagnini cello, makethe very 
most ofthe many-changing modes 
and moods of these two works — and 
of the ornately wandering cello 
obligato of the slow movement of 
Haydn’s Symphony No 13, included 
as filler. 

Michael Hofstetter's modern- 
instrument orchestra responds with 
crispness and warmth, and these live 
performances in the Stefaniensaal, 
Graz are recorded with almost 
startling presence by Oehms. A real 
pleasure. Bayan Northcott. 
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Piano Concertos, Vol. 2: No. 
5 in D, K175; No. 15 in B flat, 
K450*; No. 16 in D, K451** 
Anne-Marie McDermott (piano); 
OdenseSymphony Orchestra/ 
Andreas Delfs, **Kenneth 
Montgomery, *Gilbert Varga 
Bridge BRIDGE 9523 69:08 mins 

"TIT Since fewer than 
half of Mozart's 
piano concertos 
habitually make it 
onto 21st-century 
concert 
platforms (when any are open), an 
ongoing series of discs including 
comparative rarities is always 
welcome. In this second volume 
of one such sequence, the pianist 
Anne-Marie McDermott turns to 
three ebullient and charming works 
that are rarely given their due. The 
early D major Concerto K175 was 
Mozart's first triumph in the genre, 
proving popular on his travels in his 
late teens; K450 and K451 date from 
1/84 and were designed for his own 
subscription concerts, which were 
valuable as he sought to establish 
himselfatthe heart of Vienna's 
musical life. 

These are deceptively tricky 
works: ideally they should sound 
effortless, yet one note out of place 
can risk derailingthe whole thing. 
No such mishap occurs here. 
McDermott’s playing suits them 
extremely well: she offers a natural 
flow, unaffected and songful 
phrasing, and close attention to 
the blend of her sound with the 
ensemble. The Odense Symphony 
Orchestra may not be wholly slick, 
but in all three concertos, each with 
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a different conductor (for reasons 
that are not immediately apparent), 
their approach, like McDermott’s, is 
engaging and direct. The music has 
room to ebb, flow, breathe and speak, 
without any sense ofextraneous 
agenda and no inclination towards 
point-scoring, whilethe crucial 
woodwind solos are delivered 

with some aplomb. In general, 

these are modest, unassuming 
accounts that exude affection 

and can get under your skin quite 
rapidly. Recorded sound quality is 
warm and accommodating, even 
ifnot the sharpest in definition. 


Jessica Duchen 
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Prado 


Piano Concerto No. 1; Aurora; 
Concerto Fribourgeois 

Sonia Rubinsky (piano); 

Minas Gerais Philharmonic 
Orchestra/Fabio Mechetti 

Naxos 8.574225 71:12 mins 

Almeida Prado 
(1943-2010) 
remains one of 
Brazil's most 
celebrated 
composers, justly 
acclaimed for the colour, drama and 
technical rigour of his music. This 
collection of works for piano and 
orchestra showcases the composer's 
startling musical imagination and is 
performed with mastery and poise 
by Brazilian pianist Sonia Rubinsky 
andthe Minas Gerais Philharmonic 
Orchestra (MGPO). 

The free-form Aurora (1975) 
isthe earliest piece included and 
perhaps the most radical, drawing on 
Prado's technique of ‘transtonality’ 
— a free exploration of the overtone 
series, developed in response to the 
composer's studies with Messiaen. 
By turns intricate and sweeping in 
its orchestral sonorities, the work 
is a powerful evocation of the force 
and mystery of the rising sun. Well 
matched by the excellent MGPO, 
Rubinsky’s vivid performance is rich 
in contrasts: she finds terrific clarity 
in the fragments of melody that 
shimmer in the keyboard’s upper 
reaches and brings ferocious energy 
to the work’s driving rhythms and 
thunderous cluster chords. 

The two concertos featured 
are both in dialogue with more 
traditional forms, although no 
less dramatic for this. Concerto 
Fribourgeois (1985) was composed 
in homage to Bach on the 300th 
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The tables have turned: 
DJ Mr Switch performs 
Gabriel Prokofiev 


anniversary of his birth and 
transforms Baroque themes 

and idioms in its eight tightly- 
constructed sections, while the 
Piano Concerto No. 1 (1982-3) 
follows a loose theme and variations 
structure, exploring every inch 
ofthetheme with an almost 
destructive intensity. 

One general quibble is the 
recording quality, which leaves 
the orchestra somewhat muffled 
in places, but the piano is crisply 
captured and this is otherwise a 
warmly recommended new disc. 


Kate Wakeling 
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Gabriel Prokofiev 


Concerto for Turntables & 
Orchestra*; Cello Concerto** 
*Mr Switch (turntables), Boris 
Andrianov (cello); Ural Philharmonic 
Orchestra/Alexey Bogorad 
Signum Classics SIGCD 628 48:37 mins 
Composed in 
2006, Gabriel 
Prokofiev’s 
Concerto for 
Turntables No.1 

: dexterously 
brings together traditions old and 
new from seemingly antithetical 
cultures. Far morethan a mash- 
up of classical orchestra and 
hip-hop, its stylistic spectrum 
embraces Baroque dance forms and 
19th-century Romanticism - with a 
nod to then-fashionable piano duels 
— Stravinsky and jazz, as well as 
today's diverse urban street scene. 


The full symphonic version 
is recorded here alongside the 
2012 Cello Concerto, arguably the 
most conventional - but hardly 
uninventive — of Prokofiev's 
many concertos to date. Under 
conductor Alexey Bogorad, the 
Ural Philharmonic Orchestra 
and respective soloists Mr 
Switch (turntables) and Boris 
Andrianov (cello) bringto each 
aspirit of adventure, and a sense 
of history rendered poignant in 
thelatter work's memorialising 
offamily members crushed by 
Soviet repression. Butthe overall 
tone is typically up-beat — and 
off-beat. Showcasing an array of 
virtuoso DJ techniques, Switch 
parleys with the orchestra, sampling 
its material then throwing it back 
spliced, looped and manipulated 
into shapes like balloons ata 
party. That the soloist’s part was 
overdubbed is impressive, anda 
reminder that classical recording — 
not just grime and garage et al — has 
always relied on technology. 

The sense of spontaneity is 
carried into the Cello Concerto 
where five dramatic movements 
becomethree, arranged around the 
central Russia-focused Lento. From 
nervous agitation to playful delicacy 
and deep feeling, Andrianov 
emerges from the orchestra in a 
way which foregrounds Prokofiev's 
thoughtful optimism, so contrasting 
his grandfather's suffering, sardonic 
edge. Steph Power 
PERFORMANCE 
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Telemann 

Concerto in C, TWV 51:C1; 
Concerto in F, TWV 52:F1; 
Ouverture-Suite in G, 

TWV 55:G5 

Vincent Lauzer (recorder), Mathieu 
Lussier (bassoon); Arion Baroque 
Orchestra/Alexander Weimann 
ATMA Classique ACD 22789 59:12 mins 


Telemann's 
Concerto in 

C major for 
recorder has 
appeared many 
times inthe 
recording catalogue and is among 
the most rewarding pieces for the 
instrument of the late Baroque 
period. Even more impressive, 
though is the companion Concerto 
in F major on this disc, scored 

for treble recorder, bassoon and 
strings. Seasoned devotees of this 
composer's music probably will 
have first encountered it in an 
unforgettable recording with Frans 
Brüggen, Otto Fleischmann and the 
Vienna Concentus Musicus directed 
by Nikolaus Harnoncourt. I mention 
it not for any feeling of nostalgia but 
because these artists revealed an 
understanding of Telemann’s art 
which was and remains revelatory. 

That being said, this new 
recording by the Canada-based 
Arion Baroque Orchestra is lively, 
stylish and immensely enjoyable. 
Vincent Lauzer's recorder playing 
is athletic and virtuosic as readers 
will discover in the Tempo di 
minuet ofthe C major Concerto. 
The tempo is far too brisk for my 
understanding of a minuet, but the 
trend is regrettably fashionable at 
the moment. The double concerto 
comes off well with effective, well- 
balanced dialogue between the 
protagonists. The third movement 
Grave is sensitively executed, 
though elsewhere Mathieu Lussier's 
intonation is not infallible. 

The G major Ouverture-Suite 
for two oboes, bassoon and strings 
isasubstantial work and, as far 
as I know, recorded here for the 
first time. Its ten movements are 
in Telemann’s best manner, where 
piéces de caractére jostle with more 
abstract utterances, among which 
an ‘Entrée’ and a ‘Plainte’ deserve 
special mention. Ian Payne’s 
edition is excellent and so is the 
performance and the recorded 
sound. Nicholas Anderson 
PERFORMANCE 
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This emotionally charged 
Thais is the brightest yet 


George Hall is impressed by both casting and 
conductor in this finely textured new recording 


Ww 
MASSENET THAIS 


y 


Destructive power: 
Joshua Hopkins is 
an intense presence 


Massenet 

Thais 

Erin Wall, Joshua Hopkins, Andrew Staples 

Nathan Berg, Neil Aronoff, Liv Redpath, Andrea 
Ludwig, Stacey Tappan, Emilia Boteva; 

Toronto Mendelssohn Choir; Toronto Symphony 
Orchestra/Andrew Davis 

Chandos CHSA 5258 (hybrid CD/SACD) 132:08 mins (2 discs) 
Whatever his colleague Vincent 
d'Indy meant when he described 
one of Massenet's musical 
characteristics to be ‘a discreet and 
semi-religious eroticism’, such 
atrait finds its apogee in Thais 
(1894), which tells the ironic tale of a fanatical monk 
converting a courtesan only to lose his own faith in the 
process. Much of the opera is interior, as we look deep 
inside the two main characters who pass each other 
on their opposing spiritual trajectories. 

To Thais herself Erin Wall brings a clean, pliant 
soprano used with discretion and judgement, 
following Massenet’s markings carefully as she charts 
her character’s emotionally charged vocal journey. 
Dark of presence, Joshua Hopkins makes a vehement 
Athanaél, riven by an inner conflict that causes him to 


This is a perceptive 


account of one of 
Massenet’s best creations 


destroy the object of his love and then despairingly to 
recognise his own faith as a lie. 

Andrew Staples's graceful tenor represents the 
standpoint ofthe hedonistic Nicias, while Nathan 
Bergisimposing as Palémon, the wise leader of 
Athanaél’s ascetic community. 

Andrew Davis presents a perceptive account of one 
of Massenet’s best creations, the Canadian orchestra 
offering fine-textured playing as 
they respond with assurance to 
the composer's unerring gift for 
scene painting. Like all previous 
recordings the Chandos set gives 
us the second (1898) version of 
the 1894 score while including just one of the seven 
ballet movements added to the revision of the second 
act; yet it surpasses many earlier efforts not only in 
terms of casting and conducting, but also in taking 
one of Massenet's finest scores seriously. 
PERFORMANCE 
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Opera 


Alwyn 
Miss Julie 
Anna Patalong, Benedict Nelson, 
Rosie Aldridge, Samuel Sakker; BBC 
Symphony Orchestra/Sakari Oramo 
Chandos CHSA 5253 (hybrid CD/SACD) 
115:02 mins (2 discs) 

EXE Renewed 


ve attention to the 
À Ul 35 | l » long-neglected 
Eu = William Alwyn 
“ makes this second 
studio recording 


of one of his major operas, composed 
in 1973-6, especially welcome. 

The score is intoxicated with waltz 
rhythms, including distinct echoes 
of Ravel’s La valse; but Alwyn’s 
late-Romantic heritage runs deeper, 
with the impact of Wagner, Strauss, 
Mahler, Scriabin and Janáček all 
apparent in the heady mix. 

Alwyn’s extensive experience 
of composing film scores stood 
him in good stead: his subtly- 
flavoured orchestral writing 
intensifies the atmosphere, his 
sense of pacing is accomplished 
and there’s psychological depth to 
the well-constructed libretto — his 
own, adapted and altered from 
Strindberg’s dark tale ofhuman 
destructiveness and perversity 
(1889), whose plot centres on class 
and gender conflict taken almost 
to the level of domestic warfare. 
Though not all the musical ideas 
are equally strong, the finely- 
crafted result possesses undeniable 
tension and dramatic potency, 
rising at moments to real romantic 
sweep while at others registering 
as overwrought. 

Vocally relying almost entirely on 
thetwo hugely demanding central 
roles, the performance itself conveys 
clear conviction. Anna Patalong 
sketches in a troubled, vacillating 
Miss Julie while Benedict Nelson 
provides a forceful presence as 
the superficially good-natured 
valet, Jean — underneath a brutish 
bully. Rosie Aldridge is spirited as 
his on/offfiancée Kristin, while 
Samuel Sakker makes a couple of 
striking interventions as the devious 
gamekeeper Ulrik (a character 
created by Alwyn). 

The BBC Symphony Orchestra 
proves unfailingly adept. Sakari 
Oramo charts a secure course 
through the score's heady, hot-house 
emotional world. George Hall 
PERFORMANCE kkk 
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BILL COOPER/GLYNDEBOURNE 


David Hertzberg 

The Wake World 

Maeve Hóglund, Samantha Hankey, 
George Sommerville, John David 
Miles, Maggie Finnegan, Veronica 
Chapman Smith, Joanna Nelson 
Gates, Jessica Beebe, Andrew Bogard; 
Steven Franklin (trumpet), Bryn 
Coveney (horn), Eunice Kim (violin), 
Edward Babcock, Bradley Loudis 
(percussion), Euntaek Kim (Fender 
Rhodes), Grant Loehnig (piano)/ 
Elizabeth Braden 

Tzadik TZ-4030-2 86:33 mins (2 discs) 


David 
Hertzberg’s The 
Wake World takes 
the fairytale 
written by 
occultist Aleister 
Crowley for his daughter into a 
realm as narcotically debauched 
as the sex magic he’s said to have 
indulged in - and as darkly gothic, 
as Lola undergoes a series of 
otherworldly tests before she can 
unite with her Fairy Prince. 

Like a carnal Bluebeara’s Castle 
with a happy outcome, Hertzberg's 
libretto drips with extreme, 
symbolist imagery while his score 
conjures echoes of Debussy, Mahler 
and Wagner - and especially 
Schreker — in its lush, opulent 
chromaticism. Yet his forces are 
worlds away from Schreker's vast 
Die Gezeichneten. An ensemble 
of just seven players supports 
two principals and ten further 
characters — sung here by soloists 
who emerge from the Philadelphia 
Opera Chorus - to tempt, beguile, 
aid and torment Lola (sung by 
soprano Maeve Hóglund) as she 
traverses depraved scenes in the 
palace ofthe Fairy Prince (mezzo- 
soprano Samantha Hankey). 

Human sacrifice, cannibalism, 
vampiric seduction: all are 
described in orgiastic waves as 
Lola follows her trail oflust and 
animal instinct in pursuit of 
inner truth. It's a journey that 
risks overblowing in the extended 
ecstasy ofthe final scene - and it 
raises questions about torture porn, 
and the manipulation of women 
inthrallto a sexual overlord. But 
Hertzberg's score is astonishingly 
imaginative and well-written, and 
the musicians on this recording 
prove fine advocates under their 
conductor Elizabeth Braden. 


Steph Power 
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Finding new parallels: 
Glyndebourne's 2019 
Die Zauberflote 


Mozart 
Die Zauberflóte (DVD) 


David Portillo, Sofia Fomina, Bjórn 
Bürger, Brindley Sherratt, Caroline 
Wettergreen; Glyndebourne 

Chorus; Orchestra ofthe Age of 
Enlightenment/Ryan Wigglesworth; 
dir. André Barbe & Renaud Doucet 
(Glyndebourne, 2019) 

Opus Arte DVD: OA1304D; 

Blu-ray: OABD7268D 164 mins 
Producer/designer 
duo Barbe and 
Doucet confront 
theracism and 

the sexism that 
contemporary 
audiences have 
detected in 
Mozart's Die Zauberflóte. Though 
whether Vienna's Hotel Sacher at 
the beginning ofthe 20th century, 
where Sarastro as the head chef 
appears to have wrested ownership 
of the establishment from the widow 
Sacher, aka The Queen of the Night, 
asuffragette fighting for votes for 
women, was the best place to play 
out Tamino and Pamina’a journey to 
correct thinking is another matter. 
Inthe first half, André Barbe’s 
exquisitely drawn and then enlarged 
interiors magic the eye, and the cut- 


Die 
Zauberflóte 


: out guests that people the hotel are a 
: delight. But when we reach the trials 


inthe second half, comedy becomes 


: Saturday Night TV with a cookery 
: competition and a washing up 


tournament replacing the journeys 


: through fire and water. 


Many a wayward production 
of Mozart's last masterpiece has 


been rescued by the singers, and 
Glyndebourne fields a decent cast 
forthis production. David Portillo is 
a diffident Tamino, who discovers 
aninner steel and is well matched 
vocally by Sofia Fomina's Pamina, 
though there is moreto the rolethan 
simply singing beautifully. Bjórn 
Bürger's cheeky chappie Papageno 
excels at broadbrush comedy, while 
Caroline Wettergreen's Queen of 
the Night produces atop note in her 
opening aria that surely shattered 
every Glyndebourne champagne 
flute. And isthere a more satisfying 
Sarastro around at present than the 
magnificent Brindley Sherratt? Ryan 
Wigglesworth keeps the Orchestra 
of the Age of Enlightenment on their 
Mozartian toes. Christopher Cook 


PERFORMANCE XX 
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Puccini 

Turandot (DVD) 


Iréne Theorin, Gregory Kunde, 
Yolanda Auyanet, Andrea Mastroni; 
Orchestra and Chorus of Teatro Real/ 
Nicola Luisotti; dir. Robert Wilson 
(Madrid, 2018) 

Bel Air Classiques DVD: BACI70; 
Blu-ray: BAC570 122 mins 

The set is starkly 
minimalist. The 
characters are 
automaton-like, 
expressionless, 
and - save forthe 
three Masks — 
largely immobile. 
The colourful lighting effects are 
mesmerising. All the hallmarks of 


a Robert Wilson production are 
present in this slow-motion Turandot 
for the Teatro Real in Madrid. 

Does it work? Well, sort of. For any 
other Puccini opera this emotionless 
approach would make for a pretty 
excruciating couple of hours. For 
the anti-realist Turandot, however, 
it does have a certain logic. By the 
early 1920s, Puccini knew that to 
be mechanical was to be modern 
and used the Turandot subject's 
stylised artificiality as a deliberate 
strategy to update his compositional 
approach. But this is also a work 
in which he appears to reflect on 
the present and the past, viathe 
juxtaposition ofthe icy Turandot 
and the sentimental Lit. Thus, a 
performance in which everyone isa 
robot rather misses the point. 

Iréne Theorin, noted for her 
Wagnerian roles, provides the 
requisite vocal heft as Turandot, 
and Gregory Kunde is an equally 
powerful Calaf: the riddle scene 
in Act I is musically thrilling. 
Yolanda Auyanet sings Liù prettily 
enough but, straitjacketed by the 
production, cannot hope to pull 
at the heartstrings. The orchestra 
and chorus of the Teatro Real 
under conductor Nicola Luisotti 
make a consistently impressive 
contribution to the musical whole. 

Ultimately though, and through 
no fault ofthe performers, this feels 
like a park-and-bark performance 
masquerading as a ‘concept’. As 
such it left me rather cold. Though 
that was perhaps the intention. 
Alexandra Wilson 


PERFORMANCE » oe. 4 
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Telemann 

Miriways 


André Morsch, Michael Nagy, 
Dominik Kóninger, Robin 
Johannsen, Sophie Karthauser, Lydia 
Teuscher, Anett Fritsch, Marie- 
Claude Chappuis, Paul McNamara; 
Akademie für Alte Musik Berlin/ 
Bernard Labadie 

Pentatone PTC 5186 842 

154:23 mins (2 discs) 

Telemann's 
three-act opera, 
Miriways, was 


122221 


premiered in 
«ij j j j) Hamburg's 
eee! Goosemarket 


Theatre in 1728. The libretto, by 
Johann Samuel Müller, headmaster 
oftheJohanneum grammar school 
where Telemann taught, unusually 
had nothingto do with ancient 


myth or legend but is loosely based 
on events which had taken place 
earlier in the century. Miriways, or 
Mir Wais, was an Afghan chieftain 
who had liberated Kandahar from 
Persian rule in 1700. He offers the 
Persian crown to Sophi, son of the 
deposed Shah, but on condition that 
he marries a bride of Miriways’s 
choice. That bride — spoiler alert 
coming up — is in fact Miriways’s 
daughter, though this is not at once 
disclosed. Elements of rivalry and 
intrigue are provided by duplicitous 
Persian prince Zemir and nice 
Afghan Murzah before all is happily 
resolved and a rousing chorus 
confirms a lieto fine’. 

This live recording, with applause, 
sparkles with life throughout. 
Musically, it is a piece of considerable 
melodic appeal. The arias, several 
ofthem with Italianate coloratura 
elements, are wonderfully varied 
in character and in instrumental 
colour. Not everything comes off 
quite as well as it should. The natural 
horns are sometimes wayward, 
occasional excessive vocal vibrato 
is present and recorded sound is not 
always ideal. These are, however, 
quickly taken in our stride and the 
overall experience is pleasurable. 
Bernard Labadie's direction is vital 
and stylish and Telemann gives 
ussome memorable music and 
notably perhaps a well-sustained 
duet (Act III), and two ravishing 


arias, Sophi's ‘Nenn ein Herz (Act II) : 


and Miriways’s ‘Lass, mein Sohn’ 


(Act III), both in E minor, a key which : 
often brings out acute sensibilitiesin : 


his music. Nicholas Anderson 


PERFORMANCE bo. ke xx 
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Veni, Vidi, Vinci - countertenor 
arias from Il trionfo di Camilla; 
L'Ernelinda; Siroe, re di Persia; 
Gismondo, re di Polonia; 

La Rosmira fedele; Alessandro 
nelle Indie; II Medo 

Franco Fagioli (countertenor); 

Il Pomo d'Oro 

DG4838358 69:44 mins 

This is the latest 
recording by 

the Argentinian 
countertenor 
Franco Fagioli 
of items from 
18th-century operatic repertoire. 
He has chosen well here. They are 
all taken from the last decade of 
the life of the underrated composer 
Leonardo Vinci (who seems to 


VENI VIDI VINCI 


have been poisoned by a jealous 
husband in 1730), and are full of 
lyrical elegance, dance-like wit and 
ravishing ornament. 

Fagioli is best in bravura displays 
suchas those found in ‘Vil trofeo 
d'un'alma imbelle’, a brilliant contest 
between voice and trumpets. His 
voice is also capable of touching 
tenderness, as we hear in ‘Sento due 
fiamme’, though his higher notes 
occasionally produce a certain 
scratchiness. Two ofthe tracks 
(Sembro quell'usignuolo' and 
‘Quell’usignolo’) contain ‘birdsong’ 
arias where the singer imitates 
anightingale: both seem to be 
performed rather fast so the effect 
is not enjoyed, and the first is barely 
distinguishable from a bravura aria. 

Although his technique is good we 
rarely sense the emotions involved — 
in ‘Gelo di ogni vena’, for example, he 
tells us the events ‘fill me with terror’, 
though we would never guess from 
the sound. The orchestral playing 
is supportive, and sometimes 


delicately and effectively alert (Nube : 
: Rheingold, and that sense of 


didenso orrore’). Anthony Pryer 
PERFORMANCE kk 
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Wagner 

Das Rheingold 

James Rutherford, David Jerusalem, 
Bernhard Berchtold, Raymond 
Very, Katarzyna Kuncio, Sylvia 
Hamvasi, Ramona Zaharia, Jochen 
Schmeckenbecher, Florian Simson; 
Duisburg Philharmonic/Axel Kober 
CAvi-music AVI 8553504 

144:02 mins (2 discs) 


Proving herself: 
Aleksandra Kurzak 
changes direction 


A defective 
sprinkler system 
at the Duisberg 
Theatre stopped 
play on what 
was to have been 
two staged cycles of Oper-am- 
Rhein's Ring cycle last year. While 
Düsseldorf, the other half ofthe 
partnership, went ahead Duisberg 
had to settle for this concert 
performance, now released on disc. 
The performance is more 
work-a-day than carefully crafted 
dramatically and musically, with 


: theatrical fireworks kepttoa 


minimum: the Nibelungs don’t 
thunder at their anvils and Donner 
slaps his rock rather than giving it 
a hefty hammer blow to summon 
up astorm. As for the Alberich’s 
cowering dwarfs, they scream like 
schoolboys on a charabanc outing. 
More seriously, Axel Kober and 


: the Duisberg Phillharmonic offer a 


somewhat pedestrian reading ofthe 
score. Where'sthe orchestral glitter 
whenthe sun wakesthe sleeping 


urgency as Loge and Wotan descend 


: into Niebelheim? 


Yetthere are good things. A 


: young and firm Wotan from James 
: Rutherford, who reminds us that 


this is a God in his prime and not the 
troubled figure of the later operas. 


- The Rhinemaidens are properly 

: coquettish, and Ramona Zaharia is 

: athroaty Erde who ushers in a real 

: sense of anxious mystery when we 

- hear for the very first time the motif 
: associated with the end of the Gods. 


Opera Reviews 


Best of allis the American tenor 
Raymond Very’s Loge. His tone may 
be atad dry, but you listen to every 
word of his narration in Scene 2. We 
believe him when he hints that it 
will all end badly. Christopher Cook 


PERFORMANCE kkk 
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Desire 


Arias by Bizet, Cilea, Dvorak, 
Leoncavallo, Moniuszko, 
Puccini, Tchaikovsky & Verdi 
Aleksandra Kurzak (soprano); 
Morphing Chamber Orchestra/ 
Frédéric Chaslin 
Sony Classical 19075883262 64:33 mins 
The Polish 
soprano 
Aleksandra 
Kurzak has issued 
several successful 
albums - Rossini, 
Gioia (Donizetti, Bellini, and 
others), Puccini in Love, etc — and is 
well established in the opera house. 
That said, this latest disc represents 
something ofa change of direction 
for her: it explores a heavier and 
more searching repertoire, and it 
is also (she admits) meant to act as 
a kind of job interview — she has 
yetto be asked to perform the roles 
sampled here from Verdi's Ernani, 
Il trovatore or Les vêpres siciliennes. 
Itis hard to miss Kurzak's 
impressive vocal strength and 
projection. Her nuanced use of 
dynamics is well beyond the norm 
with some beautifully placed 
pianissimotop A flats and B flats at 
the end of'Signore, ascolta! (Tosca), 
and her quicksilver vocal arpeggios 
magically illuminate the melodic 
outlines of'Surta è la notte’ (Ernani). 
Just occasionally (as in "Timor di 
me?’ from I] Trovatore) her strident 
high notes can become breathy and 
sharp, not quite as technically under 
control as her normal range. This 
minor blemish is outweighed by her 
truly impressive characterisations 
which are both complex (every 
fluctuation of feeling is present in 
Cio-Cio San’s ‘One fine day’ from 
Madam Butterfly) and deep (as in 
the tragic aria from the Polish opera 
Halka by Moniuszko). The rapport 
between singer and orchestra is 
consistently good. Those who have 
seen Kurzak on stage will vouch 
for her dramatic presence, and 
will hope that her ‘job interview’ is 
successful in relation to the role of 
Elvira in Ernani. Anthony Pryer 
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CHORAL & SONG CHOICE 


DAINA GEIDMANE, DEBBIE SCANLON 


==] ‘Tchaikovsky choral works 


Beautiful contrasts: 
The Latvian Radio 
Choir is expressive 


Tchaikovsky 
All-Night Vigil, Op. 52; Hymn in Honour of 
Saints Cyril and Methodius; A Legend, Op. 54, 
No. 5; Jurists’ Song; The Angel Cried Out 
Latvian Radio Choir/Sigvards Klava 

Ondine ODE 1352-2 52:10 mins 

Tchaikovsky’s output is dominated to such a degree 
by his orchestral music, chamber works, operas and 
to a lesser extent his piano music 


shine with radiant light 


Julian Haylock is beguiled by a beautiful recording 
of the composer’s often overlooked sacred music 


other composers to make their own settings, most 
notably Rachmaninov. 

Early recordings of this repertoire were often 
plagued with what (to Western ears) sounded like 
painfully wide vibrato, dodgy intonation, a tendency 
for individual voices to emerge and distorted sound 
at climaxes. Here, in contrast, is choral singing of 
beguiling sophistication, beautifully recorded, that 
captures the score’s full range of 


and songs, that it is easy to overlook Here is choral expression, from hushed moments 


his two major contributions to 
the church music repertoire: the 


singing of beguiling 


of introspective awe to rolling 
climaxes of intense celebration. 


Liturgy of StJohn Chrysostom (1878, sophistication The icing on the cake is provided 


which appeared on the first volume 
of this project, ODE 1336-2) and All-Night Vigil, 
completed four years later. It is also easy to forget that 
Tchaikovsky, although as he confessed to a friend 

he had ‘long lost faith in the dogmas’, was a regular 
church-goer and described attending the All-Night 
Vigil (or ‘Vespers’) as ‘one of my deepest joys’. 

It was his sincere concern regarding what he saw as 
the diluting influence of the Italian style on Russian 
church music that inspired him to go back to the 
traditional Orthodox chants when composing his 
version. His trailblazing achievement inspired several 
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by four choral rarities dating from 
the 1880s: the Hymn in Honour of Saints Cyril and 
Methodius, A Legend (arranged by Tchaikovsky from 
his 16 Children’s Songs), the Jurists Song (celebrating 
the founding of the Imperial School of Jurisprudence), 
and the radiant chorus, The Angel Cried Out. 
PERFORMANCE ooo * 
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Arauxo « 
Cabanilles + F Valls 


Arauxo: Tiento y discurso de 
segundo tono; Tiento de medio 
registro de tiple de septimo tono; 
Cabanilles: Tiento de falsas; 
F Valls: Missa Regalis 
Choir of Keble College, Oxford; 
Academy of Ancient Music/ 
Matthew Martin (organ) 
AAM Records AAM 008 39:29 mins 
This is the very 
first recording of 
Francisco Valls's 
Missa Regalis. 
Though the 
Spanish Baroque 
composer is now obscure, in 1715 
Valls's contrapuntal rule-breaking 
as Barcelona Cathedral’s precocious 
maestro de capilla sparked a massive 
row about proper sacred vocal 
writing, and Valls was accused 
of'destroying the very essence 
of music’. 

Missa Regalis, which he 
composed in 1740, is one of 
Valls’s greatest works. Like one of 
JS Bach’s career-end masterpieces, 
itis a compendium of craft. Valls 
championed Palestrina-styled 
polyphony, but was no mere 
epigone. Continuo — wonderfully 
realised here by two players from 
the Academy of Ancient Music 
with Edward Higginbottom on 
organ — enriches a five-part vocal 
polyphony full of sudden twists: 
from tight imitation, to plush 
homophony, to lyrical solos. Mixing 
Renaissance with Baroque practices, 
Valls plays the magician with a six- 
note scalar head motif that he varies 
and combines to dazzling effect. 

Elegant and fresh-voiced, the 
Keble College choristers sparkle 
throughout their reading of Valls’s 
dense score. Matthew Martin 
deploys the choir's blend and 
disciplined ensemble to give bite 
to motivic entries and word-play. 
He sounds the super-lively Keble 
Chapel like an instrument, slowing 
tempos and artfully delaying vocal 
entries to give climaxes maximum 
space, and himself takes to the 
keyboard between movements 
to perform little-known Spanish 
organ toccatas (‘tientos’) by Arauxo 
and Cabanilles. 

Altogether, this is a magnificent 
production of a regal mass. 


Berta Joncus 
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Bruckner « Stravinsky 
Bruckner: Mass No. 2 in E minor; 
Stravinsky: Mass 

Berlin Radio Choir; Members of the 
Berlin Radio Symphony Orchestra/ 
Gijs Leenaars 

Pentatone PTC 5186774 53:10 mins 


It’s asplendid 
coupling: these 
are the two most 
original mass- 
settings since 
Beethoven's 
Missa solemnis, both making 
strikingly un-Romantic use ofa 
wind ensemble. The Berlin Radio 
Choir are thoroughbreds, and to 
hear them tackling Bruckner’s high 
soprano writing and sustained 
fortissimo declamations, to say 
nothing of Stravinsky’s ear-testing 
harmonic twists, is to marvel that 
it can be all brought off with so 
little apparent effort. Not only 
so, but director Gijs Leenaars, his 
singers and his musicians, all have 
aremarkably strong sense of line. 
You're never in any doubt about 
where the music is going. The superb 
opening crescendo of Bruckner’s 
Sanctus, the sinuous polyphony of 
Stravinsky’s Gloria, both seem to 
emerge in one beautifully controlled 
phrase. When it comes to structural 
and technical command this beats 
just about all the rivals I can think of. 
Ilike the contained expression 
too — most of the time. Yes, grand 
operatic emoting would ruin 
both these pieces, but there have 
been performances of Bruckner’s 
Agnus Dei that convey more awe 
and pathos, and renditions of 
Stravinsky’s Credo with more 
delicate rhythmic bounce. Nor does 
it feel quite right that Bruckner’s 
exquisite twofold genuflection to the 
Blessed Virgin in his Credo should 
flow by so smoothly. The recordings 
are very good in terms of atmosphere 
and clarity, but the perspective 
on the wind instruments feels 
slightly more intimate than that 
on the singers which, once you've 
noticed it, is a tiny bit distracting. If 
anything, shouldn't it be the other 
way around? Stephen Johnson 
PERFORMANCE kkk 
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Michael Daugherty 

This Land Sings 

Annika Socolofsky (soprano), John 
Daugherty (baritone); Dogs of Desire/ 
David Alan Miller 

Naxos 8.559889 66:44 mins 
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Clear command: baritone Ashley Riches leads the way with John Gardner 


‘Any fool can 
| makesomething 
complicated. It 
takes a genius to 
make it simple; 
said the American 
folk musician Woody Guthrie. A 
classical take on the life ofthis iconic 
musician is a risky undertaking, not 
least because the deceptively simple 
output ofthe ‘Dust Bowl troubadour’ 
is so complete in itself. Yet composer 
Michael Daugherty has succeeded in 
creating something wholly engaging 
and original without tampering 
with Guthrie’s own musical legacy. 
This Land Sings: Inspired by the 
Life and Times of Woody Guthrie 
(2016) is an arresting tribute to 
Guthrie that evokes the themes 
of his work and landscapes of his 
travels with wit and imagination. 
Scored for soprano, baritone and 
chamber ensemble, the piece is 
divided into 17 short ‘numbers’, 
some vocal, some instrumental, in 
homage to radio shows of the 1940s 
and’50s that Guthrie so often played 
on. Daugherty’s agile score fizzes 


: with colour to explore the character 


and preoccupations of Guthrie 
with both courage and sensitivity. 
Amid the recast folk tunes and 
rich evocations of landscape are 
flashes of activism, including ‘This 
Trombone Kills Fascists’, a dynamic 
duet for trombone and percussion 
that is a witty play on the slogan 
Woody painted on his guitar: “This 
Machine Kills Fascists’. 

The Tulsa Camerata bring a 
luminous clarity to the score while 


vocalist Annika Socolofsky sings 
with raw beauty, albeit occasionally 
struggling with the more operatic 
corners of the work. Skilfully scored 
and performed with exuberance, 
this excellent release offers a 

fitting celebration of the inimitable 
Woody Guthrie’s life and work. 


Kate Wakeling 
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J Gardner 


The Ballad of the White Horse; 
An English Ballad 

Ashley Riches (baritone); Paulina 
Voices; City of London Choir; 

BBC Concert Orchestra/ 

Hilary Davan Wetton 

EM Records EMRCDO57 64:30 mins 
Mes: i EM Records’ 
second disc 
devoted to John 
Gardner is 
dominated by 
The Ballad of the 
White Horse, a 50-minute cantata 
in eight movements first heard 

in 1959. Drawing on Chesterton's 
epic poem ofthe same name for its 
text, it putatively tells the story of 


- King Alfred and the Danes. The 
: title refers to the Uffington horse, 


which Chesterton and Gardner use 
as abarometer of England’s ethical 
purity, both then and in modern 
times. Unlike Gardner’s earlier 
works, The Ballad of the White Horse 
is self-consciously conservative 


- instyle, reminiscent of the less 
: abrasive aspects of Britten, Vaughan 


Williams or Walton. 


An attractive and well-crafted 
work, it is easy to understand why 
Gardner regarded it as his most 
successful cantata, especially ina 
performance as committed as this. 
Ashley Riches is a commanding 
soloist, his diction never losing 
clarity inthe various places where 
he movesthe story on, such as at 
the heart ofthe longest movement, 
‘The Harp of Alfred’. The City of 
London Choir and Paulina Voices 
sing with rousing gusto inthe more 
rambunctious passages, such as 
‘The Battle of Ethandune’, yet with 
control and hush in the numerous 
mysterious or poetic moments, such 
asthe barely accompanied opening 
of ‘The baptism of Guthrun’. Both 
here and in the purely instrumental 
and charmingly quirky An English 
Ballad (1969), the BBC Concert 
Orchestra is typically assured 
and nuanced, while Hilary Davan 
Wetton paces the performances 
adroitly. Christopher Dingle 


PERFORMANCE XX x xx 
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Gray « Parry « 

Stanford « oad 


Gray: Magnificat & Nunc dimittis 

in F minor*; Stanford: Three Latin 
Motets; Magnificat in B flat; 

Parry: Songs of Farewell; 

Wood: Nunc dimittis in B flat 
*George Purves (treble); Westminster 
Abbey Choir/James O’Donnell 
Hyperion CDA68301 64:03 mins 

The masterpiece 
here is Parry’s 
Songs of Farewell, 
the set of six 
motets he began 
in1906 and 
completed during World War I. 
This opens with ‘My Soul, there is 

a country’, whose dance-like four- 
part polyphony seems to take flight 
before arriving with a perfect sense 
of timing at its assured punchline. 
Although deceptively easy to sing, 
it needs every singer to be able 

to listen and balance with their 
colleagues. Alas, itis at this point 
that Westminster Abbey Choir 
crashes the jump. 

Under James O’Donnell the 
Abbey Choir made a very fine 
album of Elgar motets and anthems 
some 13 years ago, albeit with a choir 
of 19 choristers balanced by 19 Lay 
Vicars. The present recording fields 
21 choristers, scarcely balanced by 
12 Lay Vicars. Against such odds and 
faced with rather over-enthusiastic 
trebles at forte, the poor gentlemen 
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often sound more like a backing 
group rather than equal partners. In 
any case, the choir’s rather strident 
singing style, developed to cope with 
the Abbey’s ample acoustic, may 
make it seem less ideal for Parry’s 
intimate style. 

Still, much of the programme 
survives, though Alan Gray’s 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis 
might have benefitted from a more 
loving treatment. Of the Parry, the 
choir fares best in the bigger scaled 
motets such as ‘At the round earth’s 
imagined corners’. The final ‘Lord, 
let me know mine end’ is almost 
sublime — only spoilt at the last page 
by a hard-edged forte which bursts 
its rapt atmosphere. Daniel Jaffé 
PERFORMANCE kkk 
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MacMillan 


The Sun Danced*; Symphony 
No. 5 'Le Grand Inconnu' 
*Mary Bevan, Julie Cooper (soprano), 
Kim Porter (alto), Mark Dobell 
(tenor), Ben Davies (bass); The 
Sixteen; Genesis Sixteen; Britten 
Sinfonia/Harry Christophers 

CORO COR 16179 78:10 mins 
Recorded live 
pos] TIT (free of audience 
EE sound)atthe 
Barbican in 
London last 
October, after its 
world premiere at the Edinburgh 
International Festival, James 
MacMillan’s latest symphony, the 
choral Symphony No.5, is here 
paired with his 2016 work, The Sun 
Danced. Named Le Grand Inconnu 
after a French phrase for the Holy 
Spirit, the Symphony ranges from 
the literal and earthy - the sound 
of breath exhaled from the body 
opens the first movement - to 
intensely orchestrated expressions 
of religiosity. 

Split into three movements 
exploring facets of the Holy Spirit, 
the work is divided chorally at 
times into up to 20 parts, sung 
immaculately, with both meditative 
ecstasy and intense power, by 
The Sixteen and their emerging 
counterparts, Genesis Sixteen. The 
first movement ‘Ruah’ (Hebrew 
for breath or wind), opens with 
expansive, intimate breathing 
and closes in a huge brass climax, 
before 'Zao"s fluid, meditative 
harps and flutes pick up the thread, 
the movement of water. ‘Igne del 
Igne’ finishes the work in fire. The 
Sixteen are the consummate echo 
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Sun dancing: 
Mary Bevan shimmers 
in James MacMillan 


chamber for this intense mix of 
praise, awe and wonderment. 
Preceding it is MacMillan’s The 
Sun Danced. Commissioned by 
the Shrine of Fatima in Portugal 
to celebrate the Centennial of the 
Miracle of the Sun on 13 October 
1917, this choral work is by turns 
quiet, ecstatic, and filled with divine 
urgency. Soprano Mary Bevan is 
the impassioned soloist, narrative 
and declamatory, the whole filled 
with MacMillan’s mastery of the 
pull between the numinous and 
avery visceral experience of the 
divine. This is the orchestration 
of belief, immaculately played 
by the Britten Sinfonia and The 
Sixteen under Harry Christophers. 
Sarah Urwin Jones 


PERFORMANCE Xo o o * 
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Part 


Stabat Mater; Nunc dimittis; 


. Magnificat; Salve Regina; 


L'abbe Agathon; Peace Upon 


: You, Jerusalem 
: Gloriae Dei Cantores/ 


Richard Pugsley 

Gloriae Dei Cantores GDCD 065 (hybrid 
CD/SACD) 68:20 mins 

Scarcely under- 
represented in 
the catalogue, 
Arvo Part’s Stabat 
Mater nonetheless 
seems to be 
having something ofa moment. 

Hot on the heels of a recording by 


Clare College, Cambridge comes 
transatlantic competition. But 
whereas Clare spliced it with Péteris 
Vasks and James MacMillan, Gloriae 
Dei Cantores proposes an all-Part 
choral conspectus orbiting a clutch 
of works written in the early years of 
thenew millennium. The exceptions 
arethe Stabat Mater itself (composed 
in 1985 but executed in its supersized 
2008 revision) and the Magnificat 
of 1989 — also to be found on the 
Clare disc, as is the two-decades- 
belated Nunc Dimittis. 

Bells, chant and silence enshrine 
the trinity of elements comprising 
Part’s tintinnabuli style and, 
rooted in liturgical worship, 
Richard K Pugsley’s ‘Cantores’ 
ought to make for an obvious fit. 
Intimate, prayerful, the Salve 
Regina is a highlight drawing on 
the singers’ quotidian ecclesiastical 
hinterland. Similarly the start of 
the Nunc Dimittis’s ‘Gloria Patri’, 
reverentially cherished, evokes 
echoes of an almost Brucknerian 
sacred sensuality. More typical of 
Part, however, is the blazing C sharp 
major refulgence in that same 
piece of the preceding ‘Lumen ad 
revelationem gentium’, and here — as 
in the Stabat Mater — the Cambridge 
choir outflanks Pugsley's forces, 
with a much brighter, more focused 
purity of sound closer to an Estonian 
choral tradition so perfectly attuned 
to the imperatives of tintinnabulism. 

Pugsley cultivates an even-keeled 
approach to the Stabat Mater, so 


that even the liveliest instrumental 
interlude emerges a shade cautiously, 
only to be subsumed into a 
somewhat under-differentiated 
sonic tapestry. Included, too, 

is Labbé Agathon though the 
performance doesn't make the 
strongest of cases for one of Part’s 
lesser-known works. Paul Riley 
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Penderecki 


St Luke Passion 

Sarah Wegener (soprano), Lucas 
Meachem (baritone), Matthew Rose 
(bass), Stawomir Holland (speaker); 
Kraków Philharmonic Choir; 
Warsaw Boys' Choir; Montreal 
Symphony Orchestra/Kent Nagano 
BIS BIS-2287 (hybrid CD/SACD) 

66:21 mins 

By declaring 
Krzysztof 
Penderecki 
"Poland's most 
renowned living 
composer, the 
booklet note is sadly just out of date, 
yet the timing of this new release 
makes it an ideal tribute to the great 
figure who died in late March. 

One of Penderecki's key works, the 
St Luke Passion was commissioned 
forthe cathedral in Münster and 
premiered there in 1966. A piece 
of stark power and emotional 
impact, it signals the beginnings of 
Penderecki’s neo-Romanticism yet 
still uses many of his avant garde 
procedures. The Latin text is taken 
mostly from St Luke's Gospel, but 
other sources are included. 

Inthis recording from the 2018 
Salzburg Festival, Kent Nagano 
marshals his large forces — soloists, 
multiple choirs and an orchestra 
featuring organ plus much 
percussion - impressively. The 
darkly snarling opening is imposing, 
preparing the way for the narrator 
(a speaking part) who acts, after the 
manner of Bach, as the Evangelist. 
The baritone Lucas Meachem 
suggests Christ's compassion, and 
Matthew Rose brings an eloquent 
bassto his various roles. The soprano 
Sarah Wegener starts ethereally, 
yetcan project with all the power 
demanded by Penderecki. Joining 
Nagano's Canadian orchestra, the 
combined Polish choirs sing with 
superbly controlled solemnity, 
especially in the long passacaglia at 
the heart ofthe work. John Allison 
PERFORMANCE Xxx x 
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Clear E... 
Christoph Eschenbach's 
pianism stands out 
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Dejours « Schubert 


Schubert: Piano Quintet in A, D667 (The Trout)*; 
Landler** - D366 Nos 12 & 15; D790 Nos 5, 7, 8, 10 
& 12; Olivier Dejours: Schubertiade 

*Christoph Eschenbach, **Jean-Frédéric Neuberger 
(piano); Thymos Quartet, Yann Dubost (double bass) 
Avie AV 2416 54:31 mins 

The 22-year-old Schubert's pen was blessed when he 
wrote this insouciant, elegant 
Quintet, the double bass making 
an unusual appearance in the 
string quartet (there being no 
second violin). In this delightful 
recording, the limelight is shared 
between Christoph Eschenbach’s crystalline piano 
playing and the creamy string sound, underpinned 
by the rumbling, bouncing bass. The tempo is elastic, 
yielding. And there’s no rigid ensemble, either; the 
mood is convivial, like conversing friends who 
occasionally interrupt each other. Eschenbach’s solo 
moments have memorable rhetorical swagger. 

Detail is such that every semiquaver is accorded 
acharacteristic edge, the audible action of bow on 
hair or hammer on string. Schubert’s miraculous 
harmonic corners are turned with subtlety, new keys 


Schubert’s harmonic 


corners are turned 
with subtlety 


Chamber 


There is nothing fishy 
about this Schubert “Trout’ 


The Thymos Quartet and Christoph Eschenbach give 
a detailed and joyous reading, says Natasha Loges 


almost teasingly introduced with stealthy, vibrato-free 
sound. The string ensemble chords sound organ-like, 
a lovely contrast to their tremulously lyrical solo 
lines. The second movement Andante is sexily silken, 
so intimately recorded we can hear the performers’ 
breaths. The Scherzo sandwiches an irresistibly 
smooth filling between its exuberant outer sections. 
The famous ‘Trout’ Variations are so jaunty and sunny, 
Icouldn't stop smiling. The 
closing mock-pompous march 
reveals a slyly teasing humour. 
There are charming 
arrangements of Schubert's 
waltzes and a selection of Làndler 
(thelatter somewhat heavily rendered by Jean- 
Frédéric Neuburger). This is music for unselfconscious 
pleasure, born ofthe world of domestic music-making 
in which the subtle details, which would be lost on a 
larger canvas, can be enjoyed up close. 
PERFORMANCE 
RECORDING 
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^^. Hear extracts from this recording and the rest of 
€ PF this month’s choices on the BBC Music Magazine 
website at www.classical-music.com 


Beethoven 


Cello Sonatas Nos 1-5; 
Variations - on ‘See the 
conquering hero comes’, WoO 
45; on ‘Ein Madchen oder 
Weibchen; on ‘Bei Mannern, 
weiche Liebe fuhlen’, WoO 46 
Nicolas Altstaedt (cello), 

Alexander Lonquich (piano) 

Alpha Classics ALPHA 577 143:05 mins 
Beethoven's 

five cello 
sonatas make 
upa satisfying 
complete set, 
taking in every 
main period of his creative life. Op. 5 
consists of a powerful pair of early 
works, commissioned by the cello- 
playing King of Prussia; Op. 69 isa 
vintage example of the composer’s 
expansive middle-period style; 
and the Op. 102 twosome features, 
in No. 2 in D major, an Adagio slow 
movement exploring wondrous 
late-Beethoven depths, followed 
by a finale - first a single fugue, 
then a double one - of near- 
impossible mastery. 

Nicolas Altstaedt and his 
exceptional accompanist, 
Alexander Lonquich, respond to 
this range of demands with wide 
and deep resources of musicianship, 
convincingly enhanced by a period 
approach. Altstaedt's instrument is 
gut-stringed; and the 1820s Conrad 
Graffortepiano, remarkably full- 
toned and gremlin-free for the 
period, balances with the cello in a 
way that a modern concert grand 
wouldn't quite, allowing Lonquich's 
wonderfully alert playing to 
operate on the kind of equal terms 
Beethoven intended (although the 
recorded balance perhaps places the 
cello a shade closer than needed). 

Highlights in the early sonatas 
include Altstaedt's whirring high- 
speed passagework in Op. 5 No. 2's 
finale, and the seemingly endless 
musical riches ofthe middle-period 
and late sonatas are memorably 
conveyed at every point. The three 
sets of Variations offer a surprise, in 
that the earliest - WoO45, based on 
‘See, the conquering hero comes’ — 
turns out to be the most remarkable, 
with Handel's workaday tune 
triggering a smile-inducing cascade 
of Beethovenian hyper-invention, 
responded to by both players in 
roistering style. Malcolm Hayes 
PERFORMANCE tok Kk 
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Handel 


Sonata in G minor, HWV 364b; 
Sonata in A, HWV 372, Op. 1 
No. 14; Viola da gamba Sonata 
in D; Keyboard Suite in E minor, 
HWV 429; Keyboard Suite in 

D minor, HWV 437; Suite in 

D minor, HWV 448; Sonata in C 
Ibrahim Aziz (viola da gamba), 
Masumi Yamamoto (harpsichord) 
First Hand Records FHR 91 77:26 mins 


This selection of 
pieces reflects 

9 thetrend for 
18th-century 
viol players to 
borrow and 
adapt music written for the newer, 
flashier violin. Indeed, Handel 
himselfindicated that his G minor 
Violin Sonata HWV 364 could also 
be played on the viola da gamba, 

as itis here. The transcription may 
lack the brilliance of the more 
familiar version, but it gains in 
sonorousness, and Ibrahim Aziz 
and Masumi Yamamoto give the 
music a majestic sweep. 

The disc also includes several 
sonatas tentatively attributed to 
Handel: the A major Violin Sonata 
HWV 372, transposed down a tone 
to suit the tuning of the viol, as well 
as an ingenuous pair of sonatas, in C 
and D major, thought to be youthful 
works. If they are by Handel, they're 
not his finest inspirations, and these 
ponderous accounts tend to plod 
rather than soar. 

Far more successful are the 
performances of the two suites 
on the disc: Aziz and Yamamoto 
capture the fusion of vigour and 
melancholy of the D minor work 
(adapted from the Keyboard Suite 
HWV 448), while Yamamoto’s 
reading of the E minor work for solo 
harpsichord, in a version ‘improved’ 
by Gottlieb Muffat (revealing 
much about contemporary 
performance practice) brings 
together rigorous fugal playing, 
graceful embellishments and 
wistful lyricism. Lovely, too, 
are the ruminative preludes — 
one transcribed from Handel’s 
Keyboard Suite HWV 437, the other 
by his older French contemporary, 
Sainte Colombe le Fils, who settled 
in Britain around the same time as 
Handel himself: 

The recorded sound is open 
and detailed, if lacking a little in 
warmth. Kate Bolton-Porciatti 
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Haydn 
String Quartets, Op. 7 Nos 2, 
4&6 
Leipzig String Quartet 
MDG MDG3072142 63:46 mins 
Haydn was 
nearing 40 when, 
in 1771, he wrote 
thesix quartets 
we know as his 
Op. 17. Hecalled 
them divertimentos, and it wasn't 
until the following year that he really 
mastered the string quartet medium 
with his first great series, Op. 20. AII 
the same, the earlier pieces aren't 
withouttheir striking moments. 
The C minor Quartet Op. 17 No. 4, 
for instance, ends with a composed 
fade-out in the major — an effect 
Haydn used again in one ofthe 
Op. 20 quartets, and onethat pleased 
Beethoven enough for him to imitate 
itin several of his early C minor 
works. Just as originalisthe way 
Haydn's quartet begins, with two 
longunaccompanied violin notes 
which make usthink we're about to 


HAYDN % 


: hear a piece ina completely different 


key. Haydn exploits the deliberate 
deception in subtle ways later on 
in the opening movement, and he 


: took up the same idea again in two 


of his later, and greater, quartets. 
There’s another startling inspiration 
in Op. 17 No. 2 where the minuet's 
trio breaks offin midstream, and 
the reprise of the minuet abruptly 
begins — again, a feature that 
anticipates future developments. 


Musical riches: 
Nicolas Altstaedt 
plunders Beethoven 


The Leipzig Quartet offers 
affectionate performances of these 
apprentice pieces, and they play 
such moments as the exotic gypsy- 
style passages in the finale of No. 6 
with real gusto. It’s a pity the leader 
is so reluctant to provide mini 
cadenzas where they’re patently 
called for in some of the slow 
movements, but these are otherwise 
stylish accounts. The recording is 
admirably lifelike. Misha Donat 


PERFORMANCE Xo x 
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Leclair 

Trio Sonatas, Op. 4 Nos 1-6 
Ensemble Diderot/ 


Johannes Pramsohler (violin) 
Audax ADX13724 75:15 mins 

=] The music of 
the violinist- 
composer, dancer 
and lace-maker 
| Jean-Marie 

! Leclairisas 
colourful as his eclectic life and 

as dramatic as his death at the 
hands of an unknown murderer. 
Féted for his violin sonatas and 
concertos, Leclair also penned 
one of the great collections of trio 
sonatas. His Op. 4 is a captivating 
fusion of the exquisite French 


: Baroque idiom, with its languorous 


and lacy melodies, the exuberant 
Italian style and the rich textures of 
German counterpoint. 

Ensemble Diderot brings out the 
nobility and grandeur of the music, 
highlighting what violinist-director 


Johannes Pramsohler describes 

as Leclair’s ‘classic elegance’. The 
ensemble’s sober reading of the 

D minor Sonata No. 1 underscores 
the work’s gravitas and the 
‘brooding humours’ of the key. Quite 
different is the felicitous account of 
the F major Sonata - the shadow of 
Corelli infusing its gracious Largo; 
no wonder Leclair was nicknamed 
‘Corelly de la France’. 

The ensemble’s balance is finely 
judged in the numerous fugal 
movements — abstract and subtle 
pieces that are, in turn, offset by 
more pictorial evocations: the Third 
Sonata’s ‘Aria’, for instance, paints a 
pastoral landscape, complete with 
rustic dancing and chirruping birds. 
But ifyouthink French Baroque 
music is all about frills, trills 
and pastel colours, the Diderots' 
sinewy, full-toned sound, muscular 
rhythms and incisive articulation 
will make you think again. By 
contrast, London Baroque's 
1999 accounts ofthese works (on 
Harmonia Mundi) are invariably 
faster, lighter and more gallant in 
spirit. Ifforced to choose between 
them, I'd plump for the newer disc. 
Kate Bolton-Porciatti 
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The Operatic Fantasies, Vol. 2: 
Introduction et Variations 
sur un théme de Lucia de 
Lammermoor; Rondo sulla 
Favorita; Rimembranze del 
Trovatore; Capriccio sur des 
Airs de Balfe, etc 
Adrian Bradbury (cello), 
Oliver Davies (piano) 
Meridian CDE 84659 71:18 mins 
The operatic 
fantasy was one of 
the principal ways 
that melodies 
from operas of 
the 19th century 
reached a wider public: Liszt was 
the prime exponent of the form for 
piano, but many instrumentalists 
also created fantasies of their own. 
Piatti’s name is one that looms large 
for cellists, both in Italy, where he 
played in opera orchestras froma 
young age, and in England, where he 
lived for many years. 

The Introduction and Variations on 
a Theme from Lucia di Lammermoor 
takes Edgardo’s final aria from the 
opera and puts it through its paces, 
starting with a lyrical presentation 
of the melody, gradually becoming 


more virtuosic, with double stops, 
harmonics and instrumental 
acrobatics. Adrian Bradbury deals 
with these with aplomb, although the 
piano accompaniment is rarely more 
than harmonic filling-in and, as far 
as the sound is concerned, I'd prefer 
the cello to have greater presence, 
especially in the bass register. 

The three other fantasies on 
Donizetti use multiple arias: in 
Rondo sulla Favorita and Souvenir 
de Linda di Chamounix, as well as 
theless well-known Marino Faliero, 
the more high-wire passages are 
not always as secure, although the 
tonal and rhythmic flexibility that 
the players bring to both the lyrical 
and playful aspects of the music is 
characterful and engaging. 

Ultimately though, Piatti’s 
gestures are limited in scope and, 
even in the more harmonically 
sophisticated Verdi of Rimembranze 
del Trovatore, much is predictable. 
There's charm throughout, but this 
is a disc best taken a track at a time. 
Martin Cotton 
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Rachmaninov 


Rachmaninov: Cello Sonata; 
Vocalise; Prokofiev: Cello Sonata 
Hee-Young Lim (cello), 
Nathalia Milstein (piano) 
Sony Classical 80358118497 67:34 mins 
With at least 
four available 
alternative 
albums pairing 
these cello 
sonatas, there's 
asense of déjà vu. Yet the ‘odd’ 
coupling works. Though Prokofiev 
bridled ifanyone pointed out 
similarities between his and 
Rachmaninov’s music, he admitted 
being influenced by the older 
composer early in his career; and 
Prokofiev’s Cello Sonata, though 
alate work, was written in a 
deliberately conservative idiom. 
Hee-Young Lim offers attractive 
singingtone on a beautiful Guarneri 
instrument, which she plays 
with immaculate technique and 
intonation. Her delivery, though, is 
rather relentlessly cantabile, suitable 
for the closing Vocalise but less so for 
the more dynamic sonatas. More 
variety of colour from her bow 
would have helped characterise 
the first and final movements of 
the Rachmaninov, while Nathalia 
Milstein’s rather loose-limbed piano 


playing makes the music seem rather 
rambling. In livelier movements 
though, as in Rachmaninov's 
galloping scherzo, their performance 
becomes compelling with very fine 
ensemble. The Prokofiev Sonata, 
where they are more strict in matters 
of tempo, benefits from being less 
ofa vehicle for gorgeous cello tone, 
though that does not preclude a 
wonderfully resonant bottom C at its 
opening, highlightingthe excellent 
recorded sound. 

These are decent performances, 
but other recordings show there's 
moreto these works. In the 
Prokofiev, Raphael Wallfisch 
and Peter Donohoe (on Somm) 
eloquently reveal the first 
movement's more reflective and 
poetic qualities. And anyone 
wantingthis particular pairing 
will find compelling accounts 
from Torleif Thedéen and Roland 
Póntinen on BIS, particularly 
vigorous and characterful in the 
Rachmaninov. Daniel Jaffé 
PERFORMANCE 
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British Violin Sonatas, 
Vol. 3 


Alwyn: Violin Sonatina; 

Bowen: Violin Sonata in E minor; 
JF Brown: The Hart's Grace; 

E Coates: First Meeting; 
Ireland: Violin Sonata No. 2 
Tasmin Little (violin), 

Piers Lane (piano) 

Chandos CHAN 20133 70:07 mins 
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Immaculate delivery : 
Hee-Young Lim plays 
Russian sonatas 


=} 


From the 
tempestuous 
piano 
introduction to 
Bowen’s Op. 112 

l - Sonata, it's easy to 
see why he was dubbed 'the English 
Rachmaninov’. Butthere's also a 
more native turn of phrase in the 
lyrical passages, and the performers 
respond to both aspects ofthe 
music with muscular virtuosity 
and affection. Especially inthe high 
tessitura ofthe slow movement, 
Tasmin Little's tonal variety and 
rhythmic freedom capture the 
romantic outpouring, althoughI 
wish that she were sometimes more 
forward in the balance. 

Ireland's Second Sonata is a more 
troubled work, written during the 
First World War. Harmonically 
sparerthan the Bowen and more 
jagged in its melodic contours, 
it receives a performance which 
mirrorsthe conviction ofthe 
composer. Even the sustained 
passages have an undercurrent 
ofsorrow and regret, and the 
playfulness which surfaces in 
the finale achieves only a limited 
victory. As itstitle suggests, Alwyn's 
Sonatinais on a more modest scale, 
but still creates contrast in its three 
movements, with long-limbed 
melody in the initial Allegro, a 
more desolate central Adagio and 
a dancing finale. The performers 
always find time for the music, and 
that’s equally true in the short works 
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by Brown and Coates which leaven 
the recording. Martin Cotton 
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British Works for Horn 


Robin Holloway: Partitas Nos 1 

& 2; Lament*; Peter Seabourne: 
Mille Fiori*; The Black Pegasus**; 
EncountersT; Julie Dances 

Ondřej Vrabec, *tHana Sápková, 
*Daniela Roubickova, 

*Michaela Vincencová (horn), 
**Mio Sakamoto (piano) 

Sheva Contemporary SH241 61:21 mins 
‘British Works 
for Horn’ sounds 
as ifit ought to be 
a general survey 
(including, say, 
pieces by Michael 
Tippett, Peter Maxwell Davies 

and Richard Rodney Bennett). But 
instead it brings together music by 
two composers: Robin Holloway, 
who has now retired from teaching 
composition at Cambridge and has 
been responsible for a vast and rich 
output; and a former pupil of his, 
Peter Seabourne (b1960). 

Holloway is represented by two 
Partitas for solo horn, stylised dance 
suites in the manner of Bach’s cello 
suites — the first, written for the 
late, great Barry Tuckwell, is a real 
virtuoso piece; while the second, 
dedicated to an Irish friend, includes 
a characterful ‘Irlandaise’. They 
are followed by a short but intense 
Lament for horn quartet. 

By Seabourne there's a resonant 
fanfare for horn quartet, Mille Fiori; 
an inventive suite, Encounters for 
two horns; a rhapsody for horn and 
piano, named after Odilon Redon's 
dramatic painting “The Black 
Pegasus’, which begins and ends 
with driving nervous energy, and in 
between attains an uneasy repose. 

Seabourne's Julie Dancesis a set of 
diverting solo miniatures inspired 
by nursery rhyme and named after 
the young daughter oftheleading 
player on the disc, Ondřej Vrabec 
— principal horn ofthe Czech 
Philharmonic Orchestra. He is a 
commanding presence throughout, 
full and varied in tone and at ease 
with the music’s ambitious technical 
demands. He is well supported by 
a trio of horn-playing compatriots 
and Mio Sakamoto, a purposefully 
rhythmic pianist. The recording 
provides a reverberant but clear 
ambience. Anthony Burton 
PERFORMANCE 
RECORDING 
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GETTY, BALAZS BOROCZ 


Beethoven e 

Brahms * Mozart 
Beethoven: Bagatelles, Op. 119; 
Piano Sonata No. 3 in C, Op. 2/3; 
Brahms: Intermezzo in B flat minor, 
Op. 117/2; Klavierstücke, Op. 118/1- 
3, 5 & 6; Klavierstücke, Op. 119; 
Schubert: Impromptu in A flat, D935 
No. 2; Allegretto in C minor; 

plus encores by Debussy, 
Rachmaninov and Rameau 

On DVD: 
Beethoven: Piano 
Sonatas Nos 27 & 
32; Mozart: Piano 
Sonatas Nos 14 

& 16; Fantasia in 

C minor, K475, etc. 
Grigory Sokolov (piano) 

DG4836570 120:55 mins 

(2discs, plus DVD) 

Once, I spent an afternoon with 
Sokolov and watched him practise — 
a process which consisted mostly of 
silent communion with the score. I 
got him talking about his art. ‘First I 
must internalise the music; he said. 
‘The inspiration I leave to concerts, to 
the special state I am in then? 


JS Bach 


The Well-Tempered Clavier, 
Book I 
Trevor Pinnock (harpsichord) 
DG 483 8436 117:32 mins (2 discs) 
I Inthe 
| booklet notes 
accompanying 
| this recording, 
2 Trevor Pinnock 

i rightly observes 
that the preludes and fugues of The 
Well-Tempered Clavier were not 
intended for the concert hall, but 
for sharing and teaching. Given 
the domestic milieu in which these 
works were performed, it might 
have been nice to have included 
a greater variety of instruments, 
perhaps the clavichord much 
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With Sokolov, each 


supposed trifle is 
deeply pondered 


INSTRUMENTAL CHOICE 


Sokolov in communion with genius 


Michael Church admires how the great Russian revitalises masterpieces 


The recordings on this release 
come from three recitals in 2019. 
Ifthe programme sounds familiar, 
the reality is anything but. The first 
movement of Beethoven’s Sonata 
Op. 2 No. 3 emerges spacious and 
unhurried - even the grace notes 
strictly a tempo. The Adagio's 
conversation between bass and 
soprano — Beethoven's heaven 
and hell — projects an enveloping 
tenderness; the anarchy in the Trio 
has a friendly quality; the closing 
Allegro exudes mighty force. 

The Op. 119 
Bagatelles are 
an even greater 
revelation, each 
supposed trifle 
deeply pondered 
and each springs its surprises. And 
the Brahms works are glorious. The 
A major Intermezzo creates a calm 
space around itself; the middle 
section of the ‘Romanze’ is heart- 
stoppingly beautiful. Every track is 
special. Sokolov's encores are always 
fascinating, and in Rameau’s 
Lerappel des oiseaux each bird sings 


out in sweet merriment. 
PERFORMANCE X9 x xx 
RECORDING > oO. x xx 


beloved of German organists of 
the day for home practice. Butthe 
copy ofan 18th-century Hemsch 
harpsichord on which Pinnock 
plays is handsome sounding 

and provides a welcome variety 
of registration. 

The quality ofthese 
performances is immediately 
apparent in the opening prelude 
and fugue, the former unaffectedly 
simple and the latter beautifully 
pointed with a clear sense of 
structure and an attractive hint 


: of inequality. There are also 


moments of exhilarating virtuosity 
asinthe superbly limpid Presto in 
the second prelude and the life- 


: enhancing lightness ofthe B flat 


major Prelude. The virtuosity, 


* 
FA 


An enveloping tenderness: 
Sokolov’s deep perception 
informs his performance 


^. Hearextracts from this recording and the rest ofthis month's choices 
E P onthe BBC Music Magazine website at www.classical-music.com 


however, is matched by a strong 
feeling for rhetoric, as in the 
C sharp major Fugue and, where 
appropriate, humour. 

Occasionally some of the tempos 
can seem a little precipitate, 
which leads to a slightly routine 
reading ofthe G major Prelude; 
and a more moderate tempo in 
the C sharp minor Fugue would 
have allowed its magisterial final 
strettoto emerge fully. Butasa 
whole these are fine, well recorded 
performances if perhaps not to be 
enjoyed in one sitting: as Pinnock 
observes, a recording ‘affords the 
modern listener flexibility to listen 
as they wish’. Jan Smaczny 
PERFORMANCE 
RECORDING 
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F Couperin 

Les années de jeunesse - 
Pièces de clavecin, Ordre I; 
Messe propre pour les couvents 
de religieux et religieuses; 
Messe a l'usage ordinaire 

des Paroisses 

Les Melanges; Bertrand Cuiller 
(harpsichord), Jean-Luc Ho (organ) 
Harmonia Mundi HMM 902377.79 

195:13 mins (3 discs) 

=) Bertrand Cuiller's 
| journey traversing 
the complete 
harpsichord 
works of Couperin 
‘Le Grand’ opened 
with a release fancifully entitled ‘a 
little theatre of the world’ — a conceit 
that raised questions without 


always answering them. This sequel 
occupies less whimsical territory. 
It drills down into the music of 
Couperin’s youth, and includes the 
two organ masses published in 1690. 
Harpsichordists would have to wait 
nearly a quarter of a century for the 
first book of Piéces de clavecin, and 
ifits composer was by now 45 years 
old, Cuiller's inclusion of Ordres I 
and II acknowledges music that had 
long been in circulation. 
Couperin believed the chief 
advantages ofthe harpsichord to 
be ‘precision, clarity, brilliance 
(and compass)’, attributions Cuiller 
possesses in spades. He breathes 
the air of the stylised dances with 
a poise that probes beyond surface 
blandishments; and the bejewelled 
embellishments spring from the 
soul of the music rather than merely 
adding titillating ‘garnish’. The 
G major Ordre’s Sarabande fully 
lives up to its name ‘La Majestueuse’, 
while ‘La Milordine’ cuts a dapper, 
aristocratic dash. From the D 
major companion set, the bracing 
crispness of ‘La Diane’ proves the 
perfect foil to the commanding 
sweep of ‘La Laborieuse’, though 
Couperin’s request for nonchalance 
in ‘La Babet’ is largely downplayed. 
Jean-Luc Ho delivers stylish 
accounts of the organ masses on two 
historic instruments, reminding 
us that the French love affair with 
pungent, fiery reeds was no mere 
19th century predilection. Their 
movements are illuminatingly 
interspersed with the relevant 
plainchant interpolations, 
despatched, with scrupulous 
attention to detail, by Les Melanges 
- shadowed by a serpent of the wind 


variety. Paul Riley 

PERFORMANCE kkk 
RECORDING Xo x 
The Austrian 
Connection 


Gál: Three Preludes, Op. 65; 
Haydn: Variations on 'Gott erhalte 
Franz den Kaiser'; Piano Sonata in C, 
Hob. XVI/50; Mozart: Piano Sonata 
No. 8 in A minor, K310; 

Schubert: Piano Sonata in A, D664 
Sarah Beth Briggs (piano) 

Avie AV2418 74:21 mins 

Though by most 
definitions 

not a member 
ofthe Second 

|; | Viennese School, 
- - the composer 
Hans Gál (only five years younger 
than Alban Berg) certainly 


Delightful wit: 
Sarah Beth Briggs " 


shines in Haydn 


inhabited a similar world. Perhaps 
one difference was that he was 
temperamentally better disposed 
than many ofhis contemporaries 
tothe First Viennese School, an 
affinity that certainly comes across 
inthe Three Preludes, Op. 65. 
The pianist Sarah Beth Briggs, a 
consistent champion of Gál's music, 
makes the Haydnesque connection 
in musicthat doesn't betray all the 
pain its composer must have been 
feeling. A refugee from Nazism, he 
was interned by the British in 1940 
asan enemy alien, but soon settled 
in Edinburgh, where he wrote these 
pieces in 1944. In the sparkling 
clarity of Briggs's performance, the 
opening Vivacissimo lives up to its 
tempo marking, and a haunting 
slow movement anchors the work 
before the toccata-like finale which 
flies up and away atthe end. 
Briggs's Haydn is similarly 
arresting. She opens with the 
variations on the future Austrian 
national anthem originally found in 
the Emperor Quartet, and brings out 
the delightful wit of Haydn's Piano 
Sonata in C, Hob. XVI/50 - another 
work written in Britain, during 
Haydn’s second visit. A fine sense 
of sonority displayed here slightly 
deserts her in Mozart’s Sonata in 
A minor, K 310, where already the 
left-hand figure of the opening is a 
little insistent. But the good-natured 
serenity of her Schubert (the concise 
Sonata in A major, D 664) quickly 


Instrumental Reviews 


restores balance in this attractive 


recital. John Allison 
PERFORMANCE *»X** 
RECORDING *»X** 
I Still Play 

Piano Works by John Adams, 


Laurie Anderson, Andres, 
Andriessen, Dennehy, Glass, 
Mehldau, Metheny, Muhly, 

R Newman and Reich 

Timo Andres, Jeremy Denk, Brad 
Mehldau, Randy Newman (piano) 
Nonesuch 75597920864 36:45 mins 
While some 
might receive a 
carriage clock or 
decanter to mark 
their retirement, 
inZ Still Play 
Bob Hurwitz has been given the 
ultimate gift. Hurwitz, who recently 
stepped back from his long-term 
position at the helm of Nonesuch, 
is the dedicatee of these 11 new 
pieces, each written by composers 
closely associated with the US 
label. The album’s title is taken 
from John Adams's contribution 
—acompact set of variations — 
performed by Jeremy Denk. It’s 
Adams, but not as we know him: 
romantic, occasionally expansive, 
melodies mix with rhythmic, 
jumping passages. In Philip Glass's 
Evening Song No. 2we'rein more 
recognisable territory, with a clear 
nod to Metamorphosis. This and the 
majority ofthe tracks are played by 


Timo Andres, who also composed 
the etude Wise Words. 

The collection was intended for 
Hurwitz to play himself; these are 
intimate, direct pieces, best suited 
tothe home upright (they took on 
a particular poignancy during 
lockdown). That said, the cycle has 
been performed in concert — at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music in 2017 
-and Andres has released some of 
the miniatures via YouTube, in lieu 
ofa recital that was due to take place 
at Carnegie Hall. Claire Jackson 


PERFORMANCE KKK 
RECORDING Xx x 
Maestros ofthe Baroque 


Rameau: Nouvelles suites de 
piéces de clavecin - Suite in G; 
Scarlatti: Keyboard Sonatas - in D, 
K491; in D minor, K213; in E, K380; 
in F minor, K466; in D, K118 
Finbarr Malafronte (guitar) 

Quartz QTZ2136 58:53 mins 

You'd think that 
harpsichord 
music would 
transfer well to 
the guitar: after 
all, both are 
plucked string instruments. But 
whatever the guitar might gain in 
greater dynamic and tonal definition 
of the individual lines, it loses in 
crispness, especially in ornaments, 
and in rhythmic attack and 
tightness. La Poule in the Rameau 
Suite, doesn’t convey the relentless 
hen-pecking that is so important in 
this famous character piece, and Les 
Sauvages just isn’t savage enough. 
Conversely, the lines in Les triolets 
and Lenharmonique need smoother 
phrasing to capture their quiet 
mood. What can't be disguised is 
the relative lack of sustaining power 
in the guitar, even when as well and 
intimately recorded as here. 

The five Scarlatti sonatas come 
off better, not least because the 
composer was often inspired by the 
texture and technique of the guitar 
music which he heard during his 
long career in Spain. In K491 the 
repeated chords and strong bass 
lines do conjure up something of 
the atmosphere of the original, 
and the uncluttered counterpoint 
of K213, taken at an easy tempo, 
leadsthe ear forward. It's in sonatas 
likethis and K466, where more 
rhythmic flexibility is possible, 
that Malafronte's musicianship has 
greater scope. Martin Cotton 
PERFORMANCE 
RECORDING 
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Screen 


Michael Beek highlights some recent releases of music for film and television 


ALAMY 


 SCRFEN CHOICE | 
A life's work revealed 


The colouful imagination of Joe Hisaishi is 
front and centre in a new two-disc celebration 


Wide-eyed: Chihro Ogino/Sen in Hayao Miyazaki's Spirited Away (2001) 


Joe Hisaishi 


Dream Songs: The Essential Joe 
Hisaishi - Suites and themes from 
Spirited Away, Princess Mononoke, 
Departures, Howl’s Moving Castle etc 
Joe Hisaishi (piano); London Symphony 
Orchestra et al 

Decca Gold 0803489 126:07 mins (2 discs) 


For fans of Japanese Anime films, much of this is beloved music; 
for the uninitiated it's a bit of a revelation. Composer Joe Hisaishi 
has been penning scores for the Japanese screen for almost 40 
years, and so while not exactly a hidden gem, this remarkable 
artist has perhaps been hiding in plain sight. Dream Songs 
gathers together over 30 years of recordings made for some 

of the biggest hits for the famous Studio Ghibli, films directed 

by Hayao Miyazaki and Takeshi Kitano, plus some of Hisaishi's 
concert works. From the LSO to solo piano, there's a wide range 
of ensemble sizes and styles; this is a well-read composer who, 
of course, draws on his Japanese roots, but embellishes them 
with jazz, classical colours and more than a touch of sweeping 
Hollywood grandeur. Hisaishi is seemingly Elmer Bernstein, 
Michel Legrand and Ryuichi Sakamoto rolled into one. There 

are moments of breathtaking beauty, playful magic and sweet 
emotion and this two-disc distillation of almost an entire career 
ought to win the composer many new followers. x^ * 


~ 
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If you think the music for classic 
Doctor Who was ‘merely’ electronic 
bleeps and blops, you're ignoring the 
huge contribution made by Dudley 
Simpson. The Australian composer 
wrote music for just shy of 300 
episodes from 1964-79, often using 
chamber musicians. While 1977's 
The Sun Makers 

is not perhaps 
Simpson’s most 
memorable turn, 
itis one of onlya 
pair of complete 
surviving records of his work on the 
show. This album release, featuring 
just six musicians on woodwind, 
percussion, horn and keyboard — 
and making a big sound, is a fine 
tribute and has alot of charm. (Silva 
Screen Records SILCD1569 xx xX) 

Staying with small-screen sci-fi, 
Tales from the Loop is an eight- 
part series which recently landed 
on Amazon Prime and features 
music by Philip Glass and Scottish 
composer Paul Leonard Morgan. 
Based on Simon Stalenberg’s art 
book, the drama centres on the 
lives of people living in a small 
Ohio town where unusual things 
happen - thanksto its proximity to 
anunderground research facility. 
Work on the music commenced 
before the series was filmed, the 
duo able to spend 
anunusually 
generous amount 
oftime getting 
underthe skin 
ofthe piece. As 
a result, there's an organic quality 
totheir music; the sound ofboth 
composers sometimes stands out, 
sometimes fuses and ultimately 
evolves into what is a painterly 
evocation ofthe human condition. 
(Hollywood Records D003592525 
kkk) 

Another familiar composer 
adding their name to streamed 
drama is Max Richter, whose latest 
soundtrack album is for the HBO 
series My Brilliant Friend. The epic 
Italian coming of age tale, based ona 
series of novels by Elena Ferrante, is 
notable for its use of Richter’s music, 
the composer writing original pieces 
to sit alongside many of his more 


TAPES FIONA LELE AGGIN 


familiar works. Series 2 features 
cuts from his albums Infra, The Blue 
Notebook, Songs from Before, Henry 
May Long, Sleep 
and Recomposed — 
The Four Seasons. 
Ultimately this 

is something ofa 
Max Mixtape, but 
it works as athoughtfully-curated 
soundworld for this Neapolitan 
story told in flashback. (DG 483 
6840 * * * X) 

‘Biosphere 2’ in Arizona wouldn't 
look out of place in a science 
fiction production, but this very 
real location is the focus ofthe 
documentary film Spaceship Earth. 
It takes in the story of eight plucky 
Americans who willingly cut 
themselves off for two years, living 
in a futuristic colony. The music, 
| by Canadian 
composer 
and musician 
Owen Pallett, 
is delightfully 
quirky, balletic, 
sometimes gently mocking and at 
othertimes riddled with pathos. 
His colourful score, released 
digitally, features a pick ’n mix of 
instruments, some real and some 
not, many performed by the talented 
young composer himself. (Milan 
G010004389746Y kk * X) 

The Danish National Symphony 
Orchestra continues to celebrate 
music written for films, television 
and games in annual concerts. The 
most recent to be released on Blu- 
ray is Fantasymphony, an ambitious 
live show from 2018 featuring 
an 80-strong choir and talented 
soloists. The 
musicians take 
us through Pan’s 
Labyrinth and 
into the realms of 
Narnia, Middle 


Earth and Westeros, with suites and 


themes from Game of Thrones, The 
Lion, The Witch and The Wardrobe 
and Lord of the Rings, among 
others. With narration, splendid 
production design and terrific 
performances, this is a creative 
production and not your average 
film music concert. (EuroArts 
2065194 * X kK) 


BRITAIN 914 - T 


WAS£9-99 NOW £6.99 


With Europe dividing into two factions 
and descending into war, 1914 was one 
of the 20th century's most astonishing 
and turbulent years. Britain in 1914 
charts 12 months that dramatically 
reshaped the world. 


eu | LEN T AA 


WAS-£9.92 NOW £6.99 


Uncover the extraordinary life and 
career of history's most famous 
polymath, Renaissance genius 
Leonardo da Vinci. 


WAS £9.99 NOW £4.99 


Explore the lives of some of history's 
most fascinating queens, princesses 
and consorts with this fresh take on 
female royals from the Roman era 
until the present day. 


Ihe real stories 
that inspired the hit movies 


WAS-£8-99 NOW £4.49 


Separate fact from fiction to uncover 
the true stories that inspired hit 
movies, from Braveheart and 300 

to Apollo 13 and The King’s Speech. 


WAS£9-99 NOW £7.49 


Discover the remarkable stories behind 
some of history's biggest names. 
Whether using their leadership skills 
in pursuit of peace or power, these 
men and women defined the times 

in which they lived. 


A MING. WILITUT LIMITS 


WAS-£9-92 NOW £6.49 


Learn aboutthe life, legacy and 
lessons of Stephen Hawking - one 
ofthe greatest scientists the world 
has ever seen. 


+ Calls from landlines will cost up to 9p per minute. Call charges from mobile phones will cost 

between 3p and 55p per minute but are included in free call packages. Lines are open 9am-5pm weekdays only. 
*Free delivery on UK orders only. Overseas postage prices vary by product and country, for more details check www.buysubscriptions.com/historysale. 
Please allow up to 21 days for delivery. Offer ends 31 July 2020. All orders subject to availability. 


WAS£9-99 NOW £7.99 


Expert military historians tell the story 
behind the devastating Japanese 

air attack that propelled the United 
States into the Second World War. 


WAS£9-99 NOW £7.99 


Trace the full, dramatic story of 
the Second World War battle for 
Normandy, from the build-up to 
the pivotal events of 6 June 1944. 


Brief notes 


This month's round-up includes several new or rediscovered composers to try 


GETTY 


Kalevi Aho Chamber works 

Jaakko Kuusisto, Pekka Kuusisto 
(violin) 2 2186 

Not just a master of 
orchestral music, 
theleading Finnish 
composer here 
reworks motifs by 
Bach and Beethoven in these diverse 
and vibrant works. (FP) x xxx 


Beethoven Clarinet Trios 

Kilian Herold, Peter-Philipp 
Staemmler, Hansjacob Staemmler 
CAvi-music AVI 8553479 

Largely engaging 
performances with 
some impressive 
agility on display, 
| particularly from 
clarinetist Kilian Herold, though 
there are occasional flat-footed 
moments too. (JP) xxx x 


Beethoven Piano Trios 
Sitkovetsky Trio BIS BIS-2239 

" Likethree good 
friends enjoying 
aglass of wine 
anda natter, the 
Sitkovetsky Trio 
EEG with conviviality in this 
pairing of early- and middle- 
period Beethoven. It’s wonderfully 
uplifting. (JP) X» ** 


Copland Appalachian Spring etc 
Württemburgisches Chamber 
Orchestra Heilbronn 

Berlin Classics 0301411BC 

g This performance of 
the chamber version 
of Appalachian 
Spring is lithe and 
m vibrant. And sparks 
flyi in the Clarinet Concerto — 
Sebastian Manz is impressive, the 
orchestra full of driving rhythmic 
energy. (OC) xxx x 


FATHER COPLAND 


d 


Dvorak - Tchaikovsky 

Works for Cello & Orchestra 
Sandra Lied Haga (cello) Simax PSC1363 
Sandra Lied Haga’s 
wonderfully rich 
tone suits the long, 
lyrical lines of 
Dvorák's concerto to 
atee. The Rococo Variations move 
along with a lively swagger too. An 
enjoyable coupling. (JP) xx xx 
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Franck Symphony; Symphonic 
Variations Orchestre Philharmonique 
du Luxembourg/Gustavo Gimeno 
Pentatone PTC 5186 771 

Franck’s Symphony 
in D minor is paired 
with his lesser- 
known but equally 
vibrant Symphonic 
Variations, which places the piano 
(Denis Kozhukhin) at the fore. A 
charming recording. (FP) Kk xx 


Gorecki Complete String Quartets 
Molinari Quartet Atma ACD 22802 
Allthree of Górecki's 
quartets have appeal, 
but his Third, Songs 
Are Sung, is quite the 
cinematic journey. 
The Molinaris deliver a robust and 
enaging reading. (MB) xxx x 


Stephen Goss Still Life etc 
Patterson/Sutton Duo 

Ravello Records RR8034 

The combination 
of guitar and cello 
really is beguiling 
andthese works, 
influenced variously 
by folk, rock, hymns and themes of 
displacement, offer much pleasure 
— the Welsh Folksongs especially. 
(MB) Kk ** 


STILL LIFE 


Andrew Hamilton Joy etc 

Andrew Hamilton (violin, voice) 
Ergodos Records ER31 

Irish composer 
Andrew Hamilton 
has a nice voice and 
is a fine violinist, but 
* the concept ofthis 


: solo debut feels like a bit ofa misfire. 


Eccentric charm with limited 
appeal. (MB) xx 


Meredith Monk The Games; 

The Politics of Quiet etc 

Bangona Can All-Stars 

Cantaloupe CA21153 

Monk hands over the 
musical direction to 
the Bangon a Can 
All-Starsinthis new 
album. Dynamic 


: mouth percussion - recorded in 
: superb, visceral sound quality — 


gives way to eerie, otherworldly 
soundworlds. (FP) x x x x 


Pergolesi Stabat mater Capriola de 
Gioia et al Evil Penguin EPRC 0035 

A clean-lined, 
well-balanced 
performance. 
Countertenor Clint 
van der Linde and 
soprano Amaryllis Dieltiens largely 
stay on the straight and narrow, with 
well-judged bursts of melodrama 
here and there. (OC) xxx 


John Pickard 

The Gardener of Aleppo 

Nash Ensemble et al BIS BIS-2461 

— ———. | OneoftheUK's 

-—*- | under-sung 
composers, Pickard's 
textural writing 
\ and narrative 


descriptions are always captivating, 
including his poignant portrait of 
the heroic owner of a Syrian garden 
centre. Wonderful performances. 
(OC) KK * * 


Naomi Pinnock Lines and Spaces 
Quatuor Bozzini; London Sinfonietta 
etal Wergo WER64312 

z^ Though the fretful, 
jagged edges of 

her Second String 
Quartet make for 

a rollercoaster 
opening, Pinnock’s emphasis 

on pauses and quieter moments 
elsewhere are striking. (MB) x x x 


Rodrigo Soleriana etc 


Orquesta dela Comunitat Valenciana 
IBS Classical IBS 72020 
~ ^w! Achanceto explore 
Rodrigo's Baroque- 
inspired, often 
wee cheerfully tuneful 
world, away from 
the famous Concierto de Aranjuez. 
Light, breezy and well-polished 
performances. (JP) kKk*** 
Somervell A Shropshire Lad 
Roderick Williams (baritone), 
Susie Allen (piano) SOMMCD 0615 
This A Shropshire Lad 
is equal in quality to 
Vaughan Williams's 
or Butterworth’s with 
vivid word-painting 
and an over-arching melancholy so 


prevalent in English song. Williams 
is terrific. (OC) Xxx * 


Vieuxtemps Works for Violin & 
Orchestra Reto Kuppel (violin) et al 
Naxos 8.573993 
"m mm) Vieuxtemps doesn’t 
exactly plumb the 
emotional depths; he 
= does, however, write 
— with bucketloads 
of character and, in Old England in 
particular, a dash of cheeky humour 
too. (JP) kk * 


Affinity 

Works by Brubeck, Tan Dun et al 
Sharon Isbin (guitar) Zoho ZM202005 
A disc bookended by 
two world premieres 
for the guitar, this 
selection of works 
dips its toes in music 
from all cultures, making fora 
pleasant snapshot of guitar music 
around the world. (FP) xxx 


Arias for Josepha 

Mozart, Haidel, Sussmayr et al 
Sarah Traubel (soprano) et al 

Sony Classical GO10004268253X 

Py Acolourful debut 
from the German 
soprano pays 
tribute to one of 
the 18th century's 
greatest coloratura singers, Josepha 
Hofer. Sublime Mozart leads a 
fine confection oflesser-known 
contemporaries. (MB) x xxx 


Blue Hour Works by Hildegard, 
Shostakovich et al 

Marianne Piketty (violin); 

Le Concert Ideal Evidence EVCD068 
I can’t get enough 
ofthis luminous 
selection of 
works; evocative 
and eloquently 
performed, this is music to lose 
yourself in. (MB) xxx x 


City Lights JS Bach, Kancheli etal 
Lisa asad (violin) DG 483 8586 
Batiashvili’s album 
inspired by different 
cities is a passion 
project, which you 
can hear in her 
ses joyful playing. From Dvorak 
to Katie Melua, the tracks segue 
seamlessly, each more characterful 
than the last. (FP ) Xx * 


Key ofA 
Works by Beethoven, Franck et al 
Lara St John (violin), Matt Herskowitz 
(piano) Ankalagon ANC 144 

T- There’s something 
A wonderfully free- 
- b spirited about these 
performances; a pair 
of downright classics, 
and a Kreisler encore, delivered with 
gusto and joy. (MB) xx * * 


N 
` 


London Calling 
Works by Matteis, Falconiere et al 
Michael Oman (recorder), Amandine 
Beyer (violin); Austrian Baroque 
Company Fra Bernadino FB2001111 
(wr Justthejob in these 
rte J lockdown times — 
vivacious music such 
| as would have been 
enjoyed in late 17th- 
and early 18th-century England, all 
played with a real sense of fun and 
abandon. (OC) xxx x 


Saint Louis Premieres Bingham, 
Dove, Jackson et al Saint Louis 
Chamber Chorus Regent REGCD541 


An impressive line- 
K | up of composers, 
Sie including Gabriel 


99 Jackson and Judith 
== Bingham, features in 
this disc of works written for Saint 
Louis Chamber Choir. The sound is 
big and brassy, though sometimes a 
little shrill. (JP) xxx 


Voice of Hope Works by Bruch, 
Ravel, Fazil Say et al 
Camille Thomas (cello) DG 483 8564 
[ayaa aaa] Atthe heart of 
this seemingly 
innocuous collection 
of arrangements lies 
an unexpected gem 
— Fazil Say’s Cello Concerto ‘Never 
Give Up’ is a hard-hitting memorial 
to the victims of terrorism in Europe 
and Turkey. (OC) x xxx 


Women’s Voices Works by 
Maconchy, McDowall etc 

Yunah Lee (soprano), Paula Fan (piano) 
Lorelt LNT143 


In this selection of 

3 choral works, most 
by living female 
composers, many are 
performed by their 
dedicatees, making for a personal, 
well-considered approach. Equally 
engaging sleeve notes. (FP) XX * 
Reviewers: Michael Beek (MB), 

Oliver Condy (OC) Freya Parr (FP), 
Jeremy Pound (JP) 


The month in box-sets 


In. à legendary line: 

the Berlin Staatskapelle A - 

with one of its great be 

conductors, Pierre Boulez = 
, = 


Conducting legends and world tours 


This month’s celebratory box sets reveal a German connection 


Paul Fromm was a German immigrant to the 
US whose success as a wine importer allowed 
him to turn his passion for new music into 

a foundation that commissioned some 478 
works. In Twentieth Century Composers Series 
(Sony 19439715642 - see illustration below) the 
Fromm Music Foundation’s banner initiative, 
which recorded new classical music with top 
players from 1956-63, is celebrated across 
ten discs. These include 


Japan and the Baltic States. From Copland to 
Maxwell Davies via Takemitsu, Sibelius and Arvo 
Part, it’s an illuminating collection. 

Quatuor Ebéne has also packed its bags for a 
world tour and its recently released Beethoven 
Around the World (Erato 9029533981; 7 discs) 
collates recordings of the complete quartet cycle 
from seven great cities across the globe. The 
handsomely packaged set includes a glossy 

booklet featuring tour photos 


recordings outside of the Fromm imported from the locations, which 
series, but each represents c c É . included Philadelphia, Vienna, 
the massive impact Fromm Wine, allowing him his Tokyo, Sao Paulo, Melbourne, 
had on new American music. passion for new music Nairobi and Paris. 


Composers here include Elliott 
Carter, Lukas Foss and Leon Kirchner. 
American works kick things 
off in Choir Music of the World 

(SWR SWR19100CD; 9 discs), a 
series recorded from 2012-19 
by the SWR Vokalensemble. 
The release marks the end of a 
long collaboration with conductor 
Marcus Creed and is a richly 
varied tour of international 
works and composers. After 
the US, the nine discs take the 
listener to Russia, Italy, Great 
Britain, Poland, Finland, France, 


450 Years: Staatskapelle 
Berlin Great Recordings (DG 
483 7887; 15 discs), compiling 
recordings from 1927-2012, 
is quite the collection, but one 
that is a mere snip compared 
to the ensemble's long 
history. Each disc honours 
one of the Staatskapelle's 
great baton wavers — and 
what a roster it is: there’s 
Klemperer, Karajan, 
Keilberth, Boulez, Mehta and 
Celibidache on the podium, not 
to mention Richard Strauss. 
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Jazz 


Roger Thomas surveys a dizzying array of inventive and colourful jazz albums 


TJAŠA GNEZDA 


_ JAZZ CHOICE 
Lessons from history 


Shabaka Hutchings’s stark warning is a 
thought-provoking and scintillating listen 


Cautionary tales: 
Shabaka and 
the Ancestors 


Shabaka and the Ancestors 


We Are Sent Here by History 

Shabaka Hutchings (tenor sax), Mthunzi 
Mvubu (alto sax), Siyabonga Mthembu (voice), 
Ariel Zamonsky (bass), Gontse Makhene 
(percussion), Tumi Mogorosi (drums), 
Nduduzo Makhathini (piano), Thandi Ntuli 
(piano), Mandla Mlangeni (trumpet) 


Impulse! IMPB003163202.2 


Reflecting his both informed and enquiring viewpoint, Shabaka 
Hutchings fronts several notable groups. This formidable unit, 
in which he works with a group of South African musicians, is 
now on its second album that also marks its Impulse! debut. 
Tagged occasionally offnandedly as anything from 'Afrobeat' to 
'spiritual' and even 'old-school' by listeners and pundits while 
described by its convener as an extension of the African griot 
tradition of storytelling and the preservation of history, the album 
blends poetry and chants with driving, drum-driven instrumental 
statements reminiscent of Steve Coleman, whose early 
influences Hutchings no doubt shares. 

The narrative theme of this set of pieces is literally post- 
apocalyptic: the End of Days has already happened, so what 
happens next? It's at this point that we begin to address the 
extraordinary music itself, which is uncontainable in its energy, 
gravity and the sense of indefatigable potential that it can't 
help but generate; perhaps the album's ultimate message lies 
there, in which case 'timely' doesn't quite cut it. Irresistible. 
ook x 
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August round-up 

At the time of writing, 
circumstances have inevitably 
steered listeners back to their 
collections of recorded music, so 
musicians and labels have either 
responded with their own initiatives 
or are simply weathering the storm. 

One intervention that deserves 
to head this month’s list for sheer 
Audacity (experts will see what I did 
there) is The Light That Shines, an 
EP release from 
The Patchwork 
Jazz Orchestra. 
This young 
London-based big 
band created the 
programme by having each member 
record individual parts at home and 
then having the results assembled 
via the magic of the studio, which 
these days can just be a computer 
in someone's bedroom. Will the 
results turn the whole idea of the 
big band and its repertoire on its 
head? No. Is this nonetheless a fine 
collection of animated, perfectly 
optimistic pieces that are genuinely 
uplifting and that only give away 
their unusual origins to the kind 
of listener who spends more time 
analysing jazz than enjoying it? 
Absolutely. Buy it on principle. 
(Spark! 009) *c* * * 

Elsewhere, famous labels and 
established artists have tinkered 
with their schedules here and there 
but essentially keep on keeping on. 
The Marcin Wasilewski Trio with 
Joe Lovano has released Arctic 
Riff. which 
offers a perfect 
combination 
ofthe Polish 
pianotrio with 

ies the subtle-to- 
swinging approach ofthe sax 
veteran. This set ofmostly originals 
exploits a compare-and-contrast 
approach to excellent effect while 
making the best possible use of 
Lovano’s gracefully omnivorous 
style. The usual immaculate 
ECM recorded sound allows each 
instrument its own breathing space. 
(ECM 2678) xx KKK 

Pianist Gerald Clayton also 

has a major label debut, this time 
on Blue Note, with Happening: 


Live at the Village Vanguard. His 
comments on the dual role sucha 
live recording currently assumes 
— as both a morsel of the real world 
andan incentiveto rejoin the live 
jazz audience when the time comes 
— areasastute as 
hisown playing. 
His style walksa 
fine line between 
the spiky and the 
accommodating, 
with some intriguingly capricious 
harmonic ideas happening along 
the way, while his twin-sax quintet 
is supportive throughout. The 
recording is at the very live end of 
live, but is all the better for that. 
(Blue Note 1126) kkk * 
In contrastto the ensembles 

above, it's slightly disconcerting 
to encounter pianist Andrew 
McCormack’s Solo (in the best 
possible way), simply because it’s a 
reminder that the solo piano CD is 
oddly rare at the moment, unless 

| you happen tobe 
aveteran witha 
history of such 
endeavours. Many 
will have heard 
McCormack as 
a participant in some memorable 
duos and ensembles, so it’s nice to 
have this piece of work too. His solo 
music can evoke the piano pieces 
of Milhaud or Villa-Lobos as much 
as any jazz influence, while his 
playing balances precision with 
warmth and inventiveness with 
restraint. Most notable, though, is 
his sense of interacting with, rather 
than simply performing on, his 
instrument. Fine stuff. (Ubuntu 
UBU0059) x x kx * * 

Finally, an honourable mention 
for violinist/vocalist Dominic 
Ingham's debut Role Models, on 
——— whichhistight, 

attentive band 

= plays a set of 
elegant originals 
that suffer 
somewhat from a 
rather way ward recording balance. 
The materialis excellent, though, 
so perhaps treat this disc as an 
incentive to catch the band live. 
(Ingham Records INGHAMOT) 
kkk 


MEVS FIVE 


Our new regular interview with today’s jazz greats 


It’s a wrap: 
the versatile 
Kit Downes 


This month: Kit Downes 


As acomposer, pianist, organist, bandleader and improviser with 
a varied gig diary and discography, Kit Downes is at ease both 
in the jazz world and many other musical environments. ‘I had a 
friend who joined the choir at Norwich Cathedral, so | did, too,’ 
he says of his early years, ‘which introduced me to the organ; 
people like Freddie Gavita and George Crowley were around also 
and they were into jazz so I got into that. Then all my friends at 
the Purcell School, such as Mica Levy, were into different things.’ 
Was the teaching environment equally encouraging? ‘It 
was very open-minded. Alison Cox, the composition teacher, 
encouraged us to make lots of different kinds of music and 
[percussionist and composer] Eugene Skeef, who was a visiting 
professor and is now a friend, introduced me to music from 


'[ had a friend who joined the choir 
at Norwich Cathedral, so I did, too' 


many times and places. Every move I’ve made since has been a 
combination of interest in the music and who was making it.' 

So how does this work in practice? ‘Often, what | do comes 
out of fortuitous meetings at places like festivals, such as when 
| met the folk fiddle player Aidan O'Rourke. You trust that you'll 
connect both socially and on some musical middle ground that's 
new for both of you yet somehow comfortable as well.' 

It's also unsurprising that he enjoys the variety that comes 
with this thinking: 'People make music in so many different ways. 
For example, when we perform together as a band we then get 
to tour it for a couple of years, playing the same music, yet it's 
allowed to be very different from night to night. It's not like a 
commissioned project that may be performed twice. I’ve done 
things like that as well, when it's all about realising the music 
during a moment in time. | actually enjoy both processes.’ 

And currently? ‘I’m enjoying a trio | have with Petter Eldh and 
James Maddren called Enemy; we're recording for ECM. | wrote a 
load of music just to play with Petter, because | was fascinated by 
his rhythmic approach. Also, there’s a much-needed discussion 
going on about the roots of jazz, celebrating its origins as a black 
music, which is long overdue in our musical circles.’ Roger Thomas 


GARDENS 


ILLUSTRATE D 


Stay up to date! 
Sign up for the weekly 
Gardens Illustrated newsletter 
for all our news, features, 
planting ideas and garden 
inspiration delivered direct to 
your inbox every Wednesday. 


Visit 
gardensillustrated.com 
to sign up now. 


Books 


Our critics cast their eyes over this month’s selection of books on classical music 


GETTY 


Music Comes Out of Silence 
Andras Schiff; 
Trans. Misha Donat 
WEN 978-1-474-61527-3 352pp (hb) £20 
‘In any interpretation worth taking 
seriously, the personality ofthe 
performer plays a part, notes 
Andras Schiffin his fascinating 
memoir. Fortunately, Schiff proves 
justasthoughtful and appealinga 
character on the page as he does on 
the concert platform. Divided into 

» two parts, the 

E book opens with 
a a wide-ranging 
Q&A between 
Schiffand writer 
Martin Meyer, 
wherethe pianist 
outlines his 
philosophies 
of music-making and recounts 
his journey from growing up in 
the Eastern bloc to international 
stardom. The second halfisa 
selection of essays exploring 
everything from individual 
composers and works (Schiff's 
'guided tour ofthe Goldberg 
Variations is a highlight) to the 
machinations of the music industry, 
including an enjoyable tirade 
against music competitions. Schiff 
writes with warmth and eloquence, 
although there are occasional 
misfires: his “Ten Commandments 
for Concertgoers’ only reinforces the 
sense that the concert hall can all 
too often be an unwelcoming place 
for the uninitiated. However, the 
book is otherwise a compelling read, 
offering rich insight into the life and 
ideas of one of the great musicians of 
our time. Kate Wakeling kk ** 


Andras NY 
Schiff 


The Ring ofthe Nibelung 
Richard Wagner; ed. Stewart 
Spencer and Barry Millington 
The Folio Society 448pp (hb) £125 
Any Wagnerian who shares the 
composers taste for luxury will 
welcome The Folio Society's 
decision to publish the text, 
together with several articles and 
many illustrations. The libretto 
translation, originally published 
some years ago, is by Stewart 
Spencer and is quitethe best non- 
singable version available. There 
have of course been many, the earlier 
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ones risible in their quaintness 
and often woefully inaccurate. For 


: singing purposes Andrew Porter's 


translation for English National 


: Opera and used worldwide remains 


quite the best, but is not literal, 
whereas Spencer 
isinward with 
Wagner's often 
outré vocabulary. 
Furthermore, he 
valuably gives, 
both in German 
and English, 
important 
passages which Wagner finally 
decided to remove and/or replace, 
most importantly a long section of 
Brunnhilde’s final oration, in which 
Wagner lapsed into incoherent 
metaphysics. The book also contains 
several articles, not all ofthem ofthe 
highest standard; a thematic guide, 


: listing and sometimes naming 
: the leitmotifs; a fine selection of 


photographs from productions from 
over a century, to illustrate their 
immense diversity, and handsome 
engravings by John Vernon Lord. 
The bindingis handsome and stout. 
Michael Tanner xx ** 


A life in concert: 
András Schiff 
shares his story 


Shellac and Swing - 

A Social History ofthe 
Gramophone in Britain 

Bruce Lindsey 

Fonthill Media 9/8-1-/81-55760-0 
220pp (hb) £30.91 

My eight-year-old niece views my 
tape collection with curiosity; to 
her, physical recordings belong to a 
mysterious bygone age. It's the same 
intrigue I feel over my grandfather's 
gramophone collection, now in my 
possession. The appeal ofthese 
records isthe subject of Bruce 
Lindsay's compact survey, which 
charts the medium's rise and fall - 
and recent revival. 

Lindsay is an informed and 
entertaining guide, taking the reader 
through the early days ofthe first 
recording devices and the invention 
ofthe gramophone player (initially 
referred to as an ‘instrument’ itself), 
coveringthe impact on the music 
industry and society more broadly. 
Elgar is credited as one ofthe 
gramophones5 greatest advocates; 
the composer sent records to the 


: Western Front and opened the first 


His Master's Voice on Oxford Street 
(now known as HMV), while the 


earliest recording artists — Nellie 
Melba and Enrico Caruso - enjoyed 
multiple reissues. 
The prose is often amusing. 

Onthe development of internal 

— amplification, 
SHELLAC . Lindsay writes: 
CIN G! ‘The phallic 

SWIN 
symbolism ofthe 

external horn 
was no longer a 
problem, and the 
new symbolism 
ofanopening 
hidden behind two flap-like doors 
could be ignored: 
Claire Jackson xx KK 


Songs for ‘Great Leaders’ - 
Ideology and Creativity in 
North Korean Music & Dance 
Keith Howard 

Oxford University Press 978-0-190- 
07751-8 360pp (hb) £47.99 

We know pathetically little about 
the hermit kingdom of North Korea, 
yet no country is more pivotal 

in our precarious geo-political 
balance. Keith Howard's book is a 
heroic endeavour: he may only have 
been allowed two visits, but with 
tenacious and sympathetic research, 
and despite huge official obstacles, 
hehas written a book which has far- 
reaching resonance. North Korea, he 
says, treats its territory as a theatre: 
songs arethe soundtrack to daily life 
and musicians are instruments of 
the state. He also 
reveals the roots 
of contemporary 
classical music, 
asa meld of 
Japanese, Soviet- 
Russian and 
Chinese elements. 
Leading Korean 
musicians and composers studied 
in Japan, whiletheir successors 
wentto Moscow - Shostakovich 
replaced the 19th-century Russian 
romantics as a composing model. 
The detailis fascinating as Howard 
dissects symphonies and operas; he 
liftsthe curtain on p'ansori, Korea's 
remarkable home-grown operatic 
form in which everything is done 
by alone performer with a fan, an 
attendant drummer and a Protean 
voice. Michael Church kkk * 


Audio 


Our expert Chris Haslam gives valuable advice on buying and using your hi-fi 


A basic guide to high-resolution audio 


We recommend... 


Portable power: 
the FiiO is pricey 
but very capable 


FiiO M11 Pro £599 


An exceptional portable player that 
sounds as good as many costing twice 
the price. It can handle all file types up 
to 32-bit/384kHz, and has the power to 
drive virtually any headphones. fiio.com 


iFi hip-dac £149 


Impressive battery-powered DAC that 
upgrades headphone sound quality from 
your smartphone or laptop. It’s happy 
streaming hi-res files including DSD and 
MQA, and perfect for enhanced listening 
on the move. ifi-audio.com 


Audiolab M-DAC+ £800 


A personal favourite that’s always on 
in my office, this desktop DAC boasts 
a naturally expressive sound that will 
elevate your listening enjoyment no 
matter the file style or size you choose 
to feed into it. audiolab.co.uk 


4 
Perchance to stream: 
Cambridge Audio's Azur 851N 
network audio streamer 


Y \ A hile music streaming from services 
such as Spotify or Apple Music offer 
an unlimited music library in our 
pockets, what we gain in convenience we often 
lose in audio quality. The MP3 music file has 
revolutionised the way people consume music, 
but compared to a CD it just doesn’t have the 
same level of detail in the recording, and if 
you're listening on a half decent hi-fi you'll 
really notice the difference. 
High-resolution digital 
recordings have been 
available for decades, but 
with just a few albums 
clogging up your hard drive 
they weren't a practical 
solution. Thankfully, with data storage now 
much cheaper and wi-fi speeds improving, 
hi-res audio is finally hitting the mainstream, 
offering studio-quality recordings at the click 
of a mouse. 
Hi-res is generally regarded as audio that has 
a higher sampling frequency than CD, which is 
16-bit/44.1kHz. Sampling frequency (typically 
96kHz or 192kHz at 24-bit for hi-res) refers 
to the number oftimes samples ofthe signal 
are taken per second during the analogue-to- 
digital conversion process. The more bits, the 
more accurately the signal can be measured. 
A 16-bit CD recording sounds great, but you'll 
notice the extra depth and detail from 24-bit. 


Hi-resolution files 
have a higher sampling 
frequency than CD 


If you value convenience over sound quality, 
MP3 are brilliant, but they just don't have 
the same detail as a CD or hi-res music file. 
When they're created, the files are compressed 
and data is lost. Hi-res 'lossless' audio aims to 
replace the missing data. 

The highest quality MP3 has a bit rate of 
320kbps, a hi-res 24-bit/192kHz file manages 
9,216kbps, while CDs are 1,411kbps. And yes, 
vinyl can sound better than them all, but that's 
a debate for a different 
time. If you've got premium 
speakers and headphones, 
there's a world of difference 
to be explored. 

So where can you buy 
and try out these files? HDtracks (hdtracks. 
com) is an established hi-res download store, 
with a vast classical library available in FLAC, 
ALAC, WAV and DSD, but for a combination 
of streaming and saving, Qobuz Sublime 
(£250 per year, qobuz.com) has millions of 
CD-quality FLAC titles plus downloadable 
24-bit hi-res audio files. For £7.99 per month 
Primephonic (primephonic.com) boasts over 
3.5 million classical recordings at lossless 
24-bit FLAC streaming, while subscribers to 
Tidal’s HiFi plan (£20 per month, tidal.com) 
can stream CD quality and enjoy the pioneering 
new MQA format, which gives listeners four 
times standard resolution. 
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TV&Radio 


Your complete guide to what’s on Radio 3 this month, plus TV highlights 


“e D AUGUST'S RADIO 3 LISTINGS 


wae Sa Schedules may be subject to alteration. For up-to-date listings see Radio Times 


Three to look out for 


of BBC Radio 3, picks out 
three great moments to 
tune into this August 


How to play Beethoven 

Composer of the Week turns 
its attention to Beethoven once more, this time 
focusing on the experience of performing and 
teaching his music. Presenter Donald Macleod is 
joined by double bassist Chi-chi Nwanoku, pianist 
Ronald Brautigam, soprano Rachel Nicholls, 
percussionist Adrian Bending and horn player 
Sarah Willis to discuss how Beethoven helped 
develop repertoire for their respective instruments. 
Composer of the Week: 24-28 August, Ipm 


BBC Proms 


This year’s Proms season kicks off on Friday 17 July 
(see p26), with archive Proms broadcast daily on 
Radio 3. From 28 August, we hope to return to the 
Royal Albert Hall for the season’s final fortnight. 


Throughout August 


Edinburgh Festival Archive Concerts 
Although this year’s Edinburgh International 
Festival has been cancelled, Radio 3 will be 
broadcasting some of the very best performances 
from the festival’s recent history. 

Edinburgh Festival: 10-28 August, 11am 


1SATURDAY 


7-9am Breakfast 

9-11.45am Record Review 

11.45am-12.30pm 

Music Matters 

12.30-1pm This Classical Life 

1-3pm Inside Music 

3-4pm Sound of Cinema 

4-5pm Music Planet 

5-6.30pm J to Z 

sox gm CHOICE 6.30-10pm 
OF Prom 22 

10pm-12am New Music Show 


2 SUNDAY 


7-9am Breakfast 
9am-12 noon Sunday Morning 
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: 12 noon-1pm The Future of the 
: Past: Early Music Today (rpt) 

: 1-2pm Prom 23 

: 2-3pm The Early Music Show 

: 3-4pm Choral Evensong (rpt) 

: 4-5pm Jazz Record Requests 

: 5-5.30pm The Listening 

: Service : 
: 5.30-6.45pm Words and Music : 
: 6.45-7.30pm Feature (rpt) 
: 7.30-9pm Proms 2020 

: Magazine programme 

: 9-11pm Prom 24 


: 3 MONDAY 


: 6.30-9am Breakfast : 
: 9am-12noon Essential Classics : 


: 12noon-1pm Composer of 

: the Week William Grant Still 
: 1-2pm Lunchtime Concert 
: 2-3pm Prom 25 

: 3-5pm Afternoon Concert 

: 5-7pm In Tune 

: 7-7.30pm In Tune Mixtape 

: 7.30-10pm Prom 26 

: 10-10.45pm Feature (rpt) 

: 10.45-11pm The Essay 

: 11pm-12.30am Night Tracks 


: A TUESDAY 


: 6.30-9am Breakfast 

: 9am-12noon Composer of 

: the Week William Grant Still 

: 1-7.30pm As Monday 3 August 
: 7.30-10pm Prom 27 

: 10-10.45pm Feature (rpt) 

: 10.45-11pm The Essay 

: 11pm-12.30am Night Tracks 


: 5 WEDNESDAY 


: 6.30-9am Breakfast : 
: 9am-12noon Essential Classics : 
: 12noon-1pm Composer of 

: the Week William Grant Still 

: 1-2pm Lunchtime Concert 

: 2-3.30pm Afternoon Concert 

: 3.30-4.30pm Choral Evensong 
: 4.30-5pm New 

: Generation Artists 

: 5-7.30pm In Tune plus Mixtape 
: 7.30-10pm Prom 28 

: 10-10.45pm Feature (rpt) 

: 10.45-11pm The Essay 

: 11pm-12.30am Night Tracks 


: 6 THURSDAY 


: 6.30-9am Breakfast : 
: 9am-12noon Essential Classics : 
: 12noon-1pm Composer of 

: the Week William Grant Still 

: 1-7.30pm As Monday 3 August 
: 7.30-10.15pm Prom 29 

: 10.15-11pm Prom 30 

: 11-11.30pm Night Tracks 

: 11.30pm-12.30am 


Unclassified 


: 7 FRIDAY 


: 6.30-9am Breakfast : 
: 9am-12noon Essential Classics : 
: 12noon-1pm Composer of 

: the Week William Grant Still 

: 1-7.30pm As Monday 3 August 


7.30-10pm Prom 31 


: 10-10.45pm The Verb 
: 10.45-11pm The Essay 
: 11pm-1am Late Junction 


: 8 SATURDAY 


: T-9am Breakfast 

: 9-11.45am Record Review 

: 11.45am-6.30pm As 1 August 
: 6.30-10pm Prom 32 

: 10pm-12am New Music Show 
: 12-1am Freeness 


: 9SUNDAY 


: T-9am Breakfast 

: 9am-12 noon Sunday Morning 
: 12 noon-1pm The Future of the 
; Past: Early Music Today (rpt) 

: 1-2pm Prom 33 

: 2-3pm The Early Music Show 

: 3-4pm Choral Evensong (rpt) 

: 4-5pm Jazz Record Requests 

: 5-5.30pm The Listening 

: Service 
: 5.30-6.45pm Words and Music : 
: 11pm-12.30am Night Tracks 


: 12 WEDNESDAY 


: 6.30-11am As Mon 10 August 
: 11am-1pm Edinburgh Festival 
: 2015 Colin Currie & Friends 

: 1-2pm Composer of 

: the Week Beethoven 

: 2-3.30pm Afternoon Concert 

: 3.30-4.30pm Choral Evensong 
: 4.30-5pm New 

: Generation Artists 

: 5-7.30pm In Tune plus Mixtape 
: 7.30-10.15pm Prom 38 

: 10.15-11pm Prom 39 

: 11pm-12.30am Night Tracks 


: 13 THURSDAY 


: 6.30-11am As Mon 10 August 
: 11am-1pm Edinburgh Festival 
: 2018 Nicola Benedetti (violin), 
: Academy of Ancient Music/ 

: Richard Egarr 

: 1-7.30pm As Tue 11 August 

: 7.30-10pm Prom 39 

: 10pm-11pm As Tue 11 August 
: 11-11.30pm Night Tracks 

: 11.30pm-12.30am 

: Unclassified 


: 14 FRIDAY 


: 6.30-11am As Mon 10 August 
: 11am-1pm Edinburgh 


6.45-7.30pm Sunday Feature 


: 7.30-9pm Proms 2020 
: Magazine programme 
: 9-11pm Prom 34 


: 10 MONDAY 


6.30-9am Breakfast 
: 9-11am Essential Classics 
: ges 45» CHOICE 11am-1pm 


© Edinburgh 


: Festival 2009 Elisabeth 

: Leonskaja (piano) 

: 1-2pm Composer of 

: the Week Beethoven 

: 2-3pm Prom 35 

: 3-5pm Afternoon Concert 


5-7.30pm In Tune plus Mixtape 


: 7.30-10pm Prom 36 

: 10-10.45pm Feature (rpt) 

: 10.45-11pm The Essay 

: 11pm-12.30am Night Tracks 


: TITUESDAY 


: 6.30-9am Breakfast 

: 9-11am Essential Classics 
: 11am-1pm Edinburgh 

: Festival 2001 Hillevi 

: Martinpelto (soprano) 


1-2pm Composer of 


: the Week Beethoven 

: 2-5pm Afternoon Concert 

: 5-7.30pm In Tune plus Mixtape 
: 7.30-10pm Prom 37 


Fond memories: 
Elisabeth Leonskaja's 
2009 Edinburgh Festival 
performance (10 August) 


: 10-10.45pm Feature (rpt) 


10.45-11pm The Essay 


GETTY 


Festival 2013 Andreas Scholl 
(countertenor) 

1-2pm Composer of 

the Week Beethoven 

2-5pm Afternoon Concert 
5-7.30pm In Tune plus Mixtape 
7.30-10pm Prom 41 
10-10.45pm The Verb 
10.45-11pm The Essay 
11pm-1am Late Junction 


15 SATURDAY 


T-9am Breakfast 

9-11.45am Record Review 
11.45am-5pm As Sat 1 August 
5-6.30pm J to Z 

6.30-10pm Prom 42 
10pm-12am New Music Show 
12-1am Freeness 


16 SUNDAY 


7-9am Breakfast 

9am-12 noon Sunday Morning 
12 noon-1pm The Future of the 
Past: Early Music Today (rpt) 
1-2pm Prom 43 

2-3pm The Early Music Show 
3-4pm Choral Evensong (rpt) 
4-5pm Jazz Record Requests 
5-5.30pm The Listening 
Service 


6.45-7.30pm Sunday Feature 
7.30-9pm Proms 2020 
Magazine programme 


: 9-11pm Prom 44 
: 17 MONDAY 


: 6.30-9am Breakfast 

: 9-11am Essential Classics 

: 11am-1pm Edinburgh Festival 
: 2017 Mikhail Pletnev (piano) 

: 1-2pm Composer of 

: the Week Dvorak 

: 2-3pm Prom 45 

: 3-5pm Afternoon Concert 

: 5-7.30pm In Tune plus Mixtape 
: 7.30-10pm Prom 46 

: 10pm-12.30am As 10 August 


: 18 TUESDAY 


: 6.30-9am Breakfast 

: 9-11am Essential Classics 

: 11am-1pm Edinburgh Festival 
: 2014 Anne Sofie von Otter 

: (mezzo), Daniel Hope (violin) 

: 1-2pm Composer of 

: the Week Dvorak 

: 2-5pm Afternoon Concert 

: 5-7.30pm In Tune plus Mixtape 
: 7.30-10pm Prom 47 

: 10-10.45pm Feature (rpt) 

: 10.45-11pm The Essay 

: 11pm-12.30am Night Tracks 


: 19 WEDNESDAY 


5.30-6.45pm Words and Music : 
: 9-11am Essential Classics 

: 11am-1pm Edinburgh Festival 
: 2012 Trio Zimmermann 


6.30-9am Breakfast 


: 1-2pm Composer of 

: the Week Dvorak 

: 2-3.30pm Afternoon Concert 

: 3.30-4.30pm Choral Evensong 
: 4,30-5pm New 

: Generation Artists 

: 5-7.30pm In Tune plus Mixtape 
: 7.30-10pm Prom 48 

: 10-10.45pm Feature (rpt) 

: 10.45-11pm The Essay 

: 11pm-12.30am Night Tracks 


: 20 THURSDAY 


: 6.30-9am Breakfast 

: 9-11am Essential Classics 

: 11am-1pm Edinburgh Festival 
: Jean-Guihen Queyras (cello), 

: Alexandre Tharaud (piano) 

: 1-2pm Composer of 

: the Week Dvořák 

: 2-5pm Afternoon Concert 

: 5-7.30pm In Tune plus Mixtape 
: 7.30-10.15pm Prom 49 

: 10.15-11pm Prom 50 

: 10-11pm As Wed 19 August 

: 11-11.30pm Night Tracks 

: 11.30pm-12.30am 

: Unclassified 


: 21FRIDAY 


: 6.30-9am Breakfast 

: 9-11am Essential Classics 

: 11am-1pm Edinburgh Festival 
: 2016 Florian Boesch (baritone), 
: Malcolm Martineau (piano) 


August TV&Radio 


: 11am-1pm Edinburgh Festival 
: Steven Osborne (piano), 

: Paul Lewis (piano) 

: 1-2pm Composer of the Week 
: How to Play Beethoven 

: 2-5pm Afternoon Concert 

: 5-7.30pm In Tune plus Mixtape 
: 7.30-10.15pm Prom 59 

: 10.15-11pm Prom 60 

: 11-11.30pm Night Tracks 

: 11.30pm-12.30am 

: Unclassified 


: 28 FRIDAY 


: 6.30-9am Breakfast 

: 9-11am Essential Classics 

: 11am-1pm Edinburgh Festival 
: Christian Tetzlaff (violin), 

: Leif Ove Andsnes (piano) 

: 1-7.30pm As Thurs 27 August 
: 7.30-10pm Prom 61 

: 10-10.45pm The Verb 

: 10.45-11pm The Essay 


: 1-2pm Composer of 

: the Week Dvorak 

: 2-5pm Afternoon Concert 

: 5-7.30pm In Tune plus Mixtape 
: 7.30-10pm Prom 51 

: 10-10.45pm The Verb 

: 10.45-11pm The Essay 

: 11pm-1am Late Junction 


| 22 SATURDAY 


: Tam-6.30pm As Sat 1 August 
: 6.30-10pm Prom 52 

: 10pm-12am New Music Show 
: 12-1am Freeness 


: 23 SUNDAY 


: 7-9am Breakfast 

: 9am-12 noon Sunday Morning 
: 12 noon-1pm The Future of the 
: Past: Early Music Today (rpt) 

: 1-2pm Prom 53 

: 2-3pm The Early Music Show 

: 3-4pm Choral Evensong (rpt) — : 
: 4-7.30pm As Sunday 16 August : 
: 7.30-9pm Proms 2020 

: Magazine programme 

: 9-11pm Prom 54 

: 11.30pm-12am Slow Radio 


: 24 MONDAY 


: 6.30-9am Breakfast 

: 9-11am Essential Classics 

: 11am-1pm Edinburgh Festival 
: Chiaroscuro Quartet 

| pon Q CHOICE 1-2pm 


7 Composer of the 


: Week How to Play Beethoven 

: 2-3pm Prom 55 

: 3-5pm Afternoon Concert 

: 5-7.30pm In Tune plus Mixtape 
: 7.30-10pm Prom 56 

: 10-10.45pm Feature (rpt) 

: 10.45-11pm The Essay (rpt) 

: 11pm-12.30am Night Tracks 


: 25 TUESDAY 


: 6.30-9am Breakfast 

: 9-11am Essential Classics 

: 11am-1pm Edinburgh Festival 

: 2018 Ronald Brautigam (piano) 
: 1-2pm Composer of the Week 

: How to Play Beethoven 

: 2-5pm Afternoon Concert 

: 5-7.30pm In Tune plus Mixtape 
: 7.30-10pm Prom 57 

: 10-10.45pm Feature (rpt) 

: 10.45-11pm The Essay (rpt) 

: 11pm-12.30am Night Tracks 


: 26 WEDNESDAY 


: 6.30-11am As Tue 25 August 

: 11am-1pm Edinburgh Festival 

: 2012 Les Vents Francais 

: 1-2pm Composer of the Week 

: How to Play Beethoven 

: 2-3.30pm Afternoon Concert 

: 3.30-4.30pm Choral Evensong 
: 4.30-5pm New 

: Generation Artists 

: 5-7.30pm In Tune plus Mixtape 
: 7.30-10pm Prom 58 

: 10pm-12.30am As 24 August 


: 27 THURSDAY 


: 6.30-9am Breakfast 
: 9-11am Essential Classics 


11pm-1am Late Junction 


: 29 SATURDAY 


: T-9am Breakfast 

: 9-11.45am Record Review 

: 11.45am-6.30pm As 1 August 
: 6.30-10pm Prom 62 

: 10pm-12am New Music Show 
: 12 midnight-1am Freeness 


: 30 SUNDAY 


: 7-9am Breakfast 

: 9am-12 noon Sunday Morning 
: 12 noon-1pm Private Passions 
: Carole Boyd (actor) 

: 12pm Prom 63 

: 2-3pm The Early Music Show 

: 3-4pm Choral Evensong (rpt) 

: 4-5pm Jazz Record Requests 

: 5-5.30pm The 

: Listening Service 

: 5.30-7.30pm Words and Music 
: 6.45-7.30pm Sunday Feature 

: 7.30-10pm Prom 64 

: 10-11pm Record Review Extra 


: 31 MONDAY 


: 6.30-9am Breakfast 

: 9-11am Essential Classics 

: 11am-1pm Edinburgh Festival 
: 1-2pm Composer of the Week 
: 2-3pm Prom 65 

: 3-5pm Prom 66 

: 5-7.30pm In Tune plus Mixtape 
: 7.30-10pm Prom 67 

: 10-10.45pm Feature (rpt) 

: 10.45-11pm The Essay 
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THE QUIZ 


You will need to be well 
primed for this month’s quiz 


1. Premiered at London's Alhambra 
Theatre in 1919, The Three- 
Cornered Hat is a ballet by which 
Spanish composer? 


2. Based on his song Die Forelle, 
for which five instruments is 
Schubert's Trout Quintet scored? 


3. Two ofthe five movements 

of which composer's Seventh 
Symphony, premiered in Prague in 
1908, are titled ‘Nachtmusik’? 


4. Which violinist was just 13 years 
old when she made her concerto 
debut, playing Mozart with the 
Berlin Philharmonic under Herbert 
von Karajan at the 1977 Salzburg 
Whitsun Festival? 


5. Which Austrian composer's 
fixation with the number 23 — 
possibly the result of having had 
an asthma attack on 23 July 1908 
at the age of 23 — featured in the 
structure of much of his music? 


6. By what nickname is Mozart's 
Symphony No. 41, his longest and 
last, regularly known? 


7. The composer pictured above 
was 103 when he died in 2012, 
having continued to work right 
until his final months. Who is he? 


8. Opening with the line 'Schweigt 
stille, plaudert nicht’ (‘Be still, 
stop chattering’), which comic 
secular cantata by JS Bach has the 
catalogue number BWV 211? 


9. Time for some maths: how many 
of Joseph Haydn’s symphonies (Nos 
1, 2 etc) are prime numbers? 

10. Which former British prime 
minister published a book called 
Music: a joy for life in 1976? 

See p95 for answers 
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The BBC Music Magazine 
PRIZE CROSSWORD NO. 349 


OX | ORD 


[HI 


Crossword set by Paul Henderson 


The first correct solution of our crossword 
picked at random will win a copy of The 
Oxford Companion to Music. A runner- 


T ro UNA 
See ee up will win Who Knew? Answers to 


"e 


Questions about Classical Music (see 
www.oup.co.uk). Send answers to: BBC 


Us IC M = Music Magazine, Crossword 349/Aug, 


PO Box 501, Leicester, LE94 OAA to arrive 
by 6 Aug 2020 (solution in Nov 2020 issue). 


Your name & address sc s: 


No. 346 


MAY WINNER 
SBAbrahams, East Sussex 


Immediate Media Company Limited, 
publisher of BBC Music Magazine, may 
contact you with details of our products 
and services or to undertake research. 
Please write ‘Do Not Contact’ if you 
prefer not to receive such information by 
post or phone. Please write your email 
address on your postcard if you prefer to 
receive such information by e-mail. 


We abide by IPSO’s rules and regulations. 
To give feedback about our magazines, 
please email editorialcomplaints@ 
immediate.co.uk, visit immediate.co.uk, 
or write to Oliver Condy at the address 
above (opposite, top right) 


ACROSS 

1 Indication of harmony — guide 
brass at sea following key 
of one flat? (7,4) 

7 American piece — Rodeo - lad 
arranged (2,6) 

8 Belgian composer candid about 
contralto (6) 

10 Celebrations always backed 
by LSO? Not quite (6) 

11 No threats now in article with 
three lines about college 
musical appreciation (3-5) 

12 Darling, $1,000 will get you a 
small piano (4,5) 

15 Strauss hero in work on some 
ground? (4) 

16 Some composer clue 
— Whitacre? (4) 

17 Broadcast medium with a 
Rossini hero in place (9) 

19 Composer - 16, vain, 
possibly (8) 

21 Chunk taken out of baton 
almost, following Schoenberg 
piece? (6) 

23 Provide new singers for start 
and end of cantata amongst 
others (6) 

24 Ankle was wrenched in 
ballet (4,4) 

25 Music-hall star to pester 
someone offering praise (5,6) 


DOWN 

1 Risqué music venue providing 
oglers with freebie, 
possibly (6,7) 

2 Good to wander widely in 
dictionary (5) 

3 Gives new role to singer upset 
after interruption by fool (9) 

4 Radio broadcast involving a bit 
of music is a model (7) 

5 Permitted to skip first entry in 
Liszt? That's dreadful (5) 

6 Artistical playing after | 
ignored Italian composer 
(or his son) (9) 

9 Saxophonist in career mostly 
like harp playing? (7,6) 

13 Composer bringing in a cleaner 
for another composer (9) 

14 Operatic 'doctor' enlivened 
drama with a lot of luck (9) 

18 Greatly desiring to see second 
amongst five sextets (7) 

20 Dispose of remains of 
Vivaldi concerto after opening's 
lost (5) 

22 Drunk upset most of Fidelio (5) 


GETTY, SOPHIE ZHAI 


NEXT MONTH on sale from 6 August (UK) 


BELA BARTOK 


Jessica Duchen marks 75 years since the death of the Hungarian 
composer by exploring the extraordinary depth of his inventive genius 


High notes: the Calidore Quartet play Bartok on our CD 


Béla Bartok 


String Quartet No. 5 


Performed by the Calidore Quartet; 
plus Out of Doors, played by Alexander 
Gadjiev, and Two Pictures Op. 10 


PLUS! Mezzo-soprano Jennifer Johnston 
enjoys a culinary conversation with 

James Naughtie; Oliver Condy reports 

on the growing classical music scene 

in China; Roger Nichols looks at the 
brilliant but belligerent Florent Schmitt 
in Composer of the Month; plus Terry 
Williams on the best recordings of 
Rachmaninov’s Symphonic Dances 


Competition terms and conditions Winners will be the senders of the first correct entries drawn at random. All entrants are deemed to have accepted the rules 
(see opposite) and agreed to be bound by them. The prizes shall be as stated and no cash alternatives will be offered. Competitions are open to UK residents only, 
except employees of Immediate Media Company Limited, the promoter and their agents. No purchase necessary. Only one entry per competition per person. 
Proof of postage is not proof of entry. Immediate Media Company Limited accepts no responsibility for entries lost or damaged in the post. Entrants agree to 

take part in any publicity related to these competitions. The judge’s decision is final and no correspondence will be entered into. Entrants’ personal details 

will not be used by Immediate Media Company Limited, publisher of BBC Music Magazine, for any other purpose than for contacting competition winners. 
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JARMO KATILA 


OMusic that changed me 


Dalia Stasevska 


Dalia Stasevska studied the violin and 
composing before turning her attention 
to conducting at Helsinki's Sibelius 
Academy. Since July 2019, she has been 
principal guest conductor ofthe BBC 
Symphony Orchestra and has been 
named as chief conductor ofthe Lahti 
Symphony Orchestra in Finland from 
the 2021-22 season. She also regularly 
conducts opera and has a particular 
passion for contemporary music. 


my family, but my father's Ukrainian 
heritage meant we grew up singing 

folk songs and music from the Orthodox 
church. We lived in Tampere, Finland, and 
I studied violin at the conservatory. By the 
time I was 16, I was desperate to play in the 
Tampere Philharmonic; I auditioned as an 
extra player and was thrilled when they 
put meinthethird desk for Shostakovich's 
Leningrad Symphony and Holst's The 
Planets with conductor Eri Klas. They were 
so kind to me and I felt such a collegial hug 
and encouragement at that young age. 

It waslisteningto Puccini's Madam 
Butterflythat turned me into a musician. 
I fell in love that moment not only 
with classical music but opera and the 
orchestra. I adored the voice of Jessye 
Norman, her artistry and the passion of 
everything she did. I listened a lot to her 
recording of STRAUSS' Four Last Songs 
— one of the greatest pieces ever. The first 
time I conducted it was with the soprano 
Lise Davidsen. We are still close colleagues 
and hope to work together again soon. 

SIBELIUS is a huge part of Finnish 
musical heritage. I grew up with Osmo 
Vànská's groundbreaking Sibelius 
recordings with the Lahti Symphony 
Orchestra, and I am so proud to be their 
designate chief conductor. The Fourth 
Symphony would be my desert island 
choice — it’s such an honest piece, the most 
private of his symphonies. It is sometimes 
criticised for lacking the great uplifting 
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Conductor 


The choices 


Strauss Four Last Songs 
Jessye Norman (soprano); Leipzig 
Gewandhaus/Kurt Masur Philips 475 8507 


Sibelius Symphony No. 4 
Lahti Symphony Orchestra/Osmo Vanska 
BIS BISCD861 


Lauri Porra Dust 
Lauri Porra & Flyover Ensemble 
Ranka Kustannus RAN1381964 


Johann Jóhannsson 
The Miners’ Hymns Fat Cat Vinyl LP1313 


Sibelius Violin Concerto 

Ginette Neveu (violin); Philharmonia/ 
Walter Susskind 

Warner Classics 476 8302 


moments, but I think it’s a gorgeous 
symphony and it’s become my mission to 
introduce it to audiences and orchestras. 
I’m married to the composer and electric 
bass player LAURI PORRA, the great- 
grandson of Sibelius. We met by accident 
ina hamburger joint at 4.30am after a 
night of partying and we felt an instant 
connection. I’ve chosen his album Dust as 


it's an amazing melting pot of styles. He's 
found a new language, a contemporary 
sound that blendsthings and opens up 
new possibilities. He isin a power metal 
band, Stratovarius, and being with him 
has brought me closeto the contemporary 
music scene - pop, rap, metal and 

film music. I see the same passion and 
intelligence there as in classical musicians. 

Lauri and I discovered the music of 
JOHANN JOHANNSSON together while 
watching the film Sicario. We loved the 
soundtrack and wanted to hear more. 
Jóhansson's music for Bill Morrison's 
archive film The Miners’ Hymns is 
amazing, so deep and beautiful in the way 
he uses brass and electronics and organ and 
samples them. I want to play his music with 
an orchestra, so keep an eye out for that! 

By coincidence, Lauri’s family was 
going through letters to Sibelius recently 
and discovered one praising the talent 
of the 13-year-old Ginette Neveu. It 
reminded me that Neveu’s recording of 
SIBELIUS' Violin Concerto is one of my 
favourites. I admire her intense playing 
and phenomenal musicality. There's 
something so hypnotising in the way she 
plays - it feels like it is the only way to do it. 

When I was studying at the Sibelius 
Academy, I was amazed to see a woman 
student conducting the orchestra. I 
knew immediately I wanted to try it and 
the great teacher and conductor Jorma 
Panula agreed to let me join one of his 
masterclasses. That was it — I couldn't 
let go ofthe baton! I seem to have done a 
lot in a short time. I’ve been lucky, but it's 
also a combination of hard work and a 
focus on what you want. I look forward to 
being back with the BBC Symphony soon 
and making plans for Lahti Symphony's 
2021-22 season. I’m also due to make my 
debut in spring 2021 with Washington 
State Opera conducting Renée Fleming's 
production of Cosi fan tutte, my favourite 
Mozart opera. That will be a dream. © 
Interview by Amanda Holloway 
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UNEXPECTED SHADOWS 


Jamie Barton 


Star mezzo-soprano Jamie Barton presents a recital of songs by American 
composer Jake Heggie, with the composer at the piano. Unexpected Shadows 
is a celebration in words and music of powerful, exceptional women. The program 


contains four song cycles, a standalone art song, and an opera aria. 


Unexpected Shadows 
Jamie Barton 


| JAKE HEGGIE MATT HAIMOVITZ 


9€8 98/8 Dld 


Discover here: 
smarturl.it/UnexpectedShadows 
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